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RETWEEN ISSUES 


TWO WEEKS HENCE, on June 28, we will begin one of the 
most important features we have ever published: a sym- 
posium entitled “Alternatives to the H-Bomb.” To this 
discussion we have invited some 50 political, cultural and 
scientific leaders in the United States 
and Europe. The subject is the over- 
riding issue of the day: how best to pre- 
serve freedom and avoid nuclear war. 

The first contributor to this sympo- 
sium will be Lewis Mumford (cut at 
right), educator, humanist and author 
of such books as The Condition of Man, 
Technics and Civilization, and Values 
for Survival. Mr. Mumford, whose mi- 
nority view on the atomic bomb between 
1945 and 1950 has been borne out by 
events, will be making his first ap- 
pearance in our pages in almost a 
decade. In this article, he calls for 
a radical revision of both the ends and 
the means of present Western policy, 
which, he says, is leading us to a 
tragic choice of “suicide by appease- 
ment” or “suicide by war.” He calls 
upon the intellectual community to for- 
mulate positive democratic alternatives 
to the present policy which could cap- 
ture the imagination not only of “un- 
decided” peoples but of’ many, behind 


the Iron Curtain and elsewhere, who consider themselves 
article will undoubtedly shock 


Communists. Mr. Mumford’s 
many readers and inspire many others. We certainly hope it 


will provoke all who read it to a basic re-thinking of their 
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LEWIS MUMFORD 


cold-war positions. Among those who have already conse; 
to follow Mr. Mumford in this symposium are former Muy) 
Security Administrator W. Averell Harriman, Socialist lead, 
Norman Thomas, Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachuse 
former Ambassador to India Chev 
Bowles, our own Reinhold Nieh; 
Hans Kohn of CCNY, Spanish history 
Salvador de Madariaga, Konrad Kel 
of Radio Free Europe, Edward Crat 
shaw of the London Observer, Lai 
A. Coser of Dissent, and Philip kis 
of Brandeis University. The diverse 
views expressed by these and aly 
authorities will, we believe, make; 
significant contribution to a re-evaly 
tion of Western policy in the age 
the Soviet H-bomb. Mr. Munnfor 
article starts the series on June 28; ty 
others will follow consecutively. 
Coming soon, too, is an article} 
T. K. Quinn entitled “Big Business 
Giant Corporations.” Mr. Quinn i: 
former Vice President of General fk 
tric who now heads his own busine — 
In this article, he takes issue wif 
several of the “revisionist” writ 
about U.S. corporations, from the vey 
point of a believer in free enter 
who still finds monopolistic concent 
tion a threat to democracy. Mr. Quinn takes specific is 
with John Knox Jessup, David Lilienthal and John K. (eo 
braith. We have already offered appropriate space to ti 
gentlemen if any of them are moved to reply. 
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Bonn 
| "Piuere HAs been considerable talk 
’ here during recent weeks about 
| the need for direct political contact 
- with Soviet Russia. In its way, it has 
_ been dangerous talk and deserved the 
prompt attention it has received in 
most Western countries. Unfortu- 
_ nately,-it called for an altogether 


| different kind of notice and com- 


C concenl 































> ment. 
_ One of Germany’s many tragedies 


' has been the ease with which it has 


lent itself to caricature and nutshell 


» definition. Kaiser Wilhelm was the 
4 Villain before and 
: beautiful bargain-basement villain 
) with spiked mustache and spiked hel- 


after 1918, a 


met. Hanging him was one of the 


Adenauer's coalition partners are growing impatient with the West 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


chief popular enthusiasms in the 
Allied nations for years after the 
First World War. Not until the 
Weimar Republic was on its last legs 
did the West become dimly aware 
that there was more to Germany and 
its problems than the Kaiser and 
his tribe of Huns. 

After 1945, the Western world, 
with hot Soviet encouragement, went 
right on fighting Hitler. Politicians 
and correspondents made hay report- 
ing the imaginary resurgence of 
Nazism. They found an eager audi- 
ence whose interest and gullibility 
somehow never flagged as “incident” 
after “incident” petered out. 

Today, nine years after Germany’s 
collapse, most sensible people have 





Richard C, Hottelet, CBS Radio correspondent in Germany, has been reporting 
world affairs since 1937. After covering the Czech crisis and the Munich Pact 
for the United Press, he accompanied German troops that marched into Prague, 
visited Nazi-occupied Poland, and followed the Wehrmacht into Belgium and 
Northern France. In March 1941, he was arrested by the Nazis for “espionage” 
and spent four months in solitary confinement in the notorious Alexanderplatz 
and Moabit jails; he was finally exchanged for a Nazi correspondent held by 
the U.S. Department of Justice. After serving the Office of War Information 
in London, North Africa and Italy during 1942 and 1943, he joined CBS as a 
war correspondent in France and Germany. He arrived in Berlin 48 hours 
after it was taken by the Red Army, covered the Potsdam Conference, and 
delivered the first postwar broadcast to America from Warsaw in September 
1945, For seven months during 1946, he was CBS correspondent in Moscow, 
obtaining while he was there a remarkably frank interview from Maxim 
Litvinoy which was published after Litvinov’s death. Since then, he has alter- 
nated between U.S. and West German assignments. This article was written 
before former Chancellors Briining and Luther publicly urged a new German 





neutralist policy, based on the philosophy of Rapallo and Locarno. 
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concluded that Nazism is as dead as 
a herring—or as Kaiser Wilhelm and 
his spikes. In many quarters, how- 
ever, Hitler has been discarded as 
a current menace only in favor of a 
more sophisticated, more logical 
cliché, namely that West Germany 
is apt at any time to desert the West, 
join forces with Russia and go on 
the rampage again. This conception 
is a distinct improvement on “the 
Nazis are coming”; at least it rests 
on the fact that Germany lies be- 
tween Russia and the West and is 
theoretically in a geographical swing 
position. Tauroggen, Bismarck, Ra- 
pallo and 1939, dissimilar as they 
are, are hauled in as specific pre- 
cedents. And finally comes the argu- 
ment that Russia is in a position to 
offer restoration of the eastern ter- 
ritories and possibly another par- 
tition of Poland—a price for alliance 
which the Germans would find irre- 
sistible. 

This more streamlined train of 
thought started roaring down its 
track the moment politicians in Bonn 
began talking about going to Mos- 
cow. It carried heat, but no light, 
into a complex and unpleasant sit- 
uation. Swept away by their own 
logic and vigilance, sensitive ob- 
servers might well go chasing after 
a Russo-German nightmare which 
has little basis in either fact or 
theory and thereby lose sight of the 
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real danger that lies in the Bonn 
speeches. 

The chances of Germany freely 
joining forces with Russia against 
the West are negligible in anything 
like the present circumstances. The 
historical examples do not really 
apply. Tauroggen, where Count 
Yorck von Wartenburg in 1812 took 
his Prussian corps over to the Rus- 
sians, can be interpreted in two ways. 
Yorck may have been deserting 
Napoleon, conqueror and tyrant, in 
order to join the grand coalition for 
the liberation of Prussia and Europe. 
In that case, his motives were patri- 
otic and libertarian. Projected into 
the present day, this could suggest 
only that some Volkspolizei general 
in East Germany would march his 
division to West Berlin, not that any- 
one in West Germany would make 
common cause with the East. The 
second interpretation of Yorck’s be- 
havior is that he was merely leaving 
a sinking ship. For all our justified 
pessimism, it would be pretty far- 
fetched to say that the Western po- 
sition today resembles that of Napo- 
leon in the winter of 1812. 

Bismarck is another poor illustra- 
tion. What he did was to juggle nine- 
teenth-century power combinations 
in order, first, to unify Germany un- 
der Prussia by war and, then, to 
keep his German Empire at peace. 
Russia played an important part in 
his calculations. but nothing was 
farther from his mind than com- 
mitting himself to a German-Russian 
partnership. As a matter of fact, his 
deep distrust of Russian aims pro- 
vides a timely analogy. Bismarck 
had just embarked on his policy of 
unifying Germany by blood and iron 
when Russia, in 1863. made what 
must have been a most tempting offer 
of an alliance against Austria. He 
knew that Austria was the most 
formidable obstacle to his plans and 
that Prussia, though smaller, would 
sooner or later have to crush her op- 
position by force of arms. A Russo- 
Prussian alliance could have taken 
care of this safely and with dis- 
patch, but Bismarck turned it down 


without hesitation for fear that Rus- 
sia would end by dominating Prussia. 

Such fear did not arise 60 years 
later, after Versailles, to prevent the 
two battered pariahs from clutching 
each other’s hands in a feeble demon- 
stration of independence. Rapallo 
did little more, from the viewpoint 
of Western interests, than thumb a 
nose at the stuffed shirts whose aim 
in life was squeezing reparations out 
of the Weimar Republic. The real 
damage had been done earlier, in 
secret, when the Soviets came to 
terms with von Seeckt and the 
Reichswehr—for them a far more 
valuable partner than the Weimar 
regime. There is no such independ- 
ent bargaining factor in Germany 
today. 

1939 was probably the last time 
that Germany and Russia could come 
together as equals and join forces 
in a common enterprise. They felt 
about evenly matched in power, and, 
up to a point, their interests ran 
roughly parallel. Yet, nothing shows 
more eloquently than the events of 
1939 to 1941 that a German-Russian 
alliance is inherently unstable. 

Alliance between these two coun- 
tries is, in any event, a relationship 
that belongs to the past. It postulates 
an equality of bargaining power, 
since neither sentiment nor real 
identity of interest affects the bal- 
ance. Barring some upheaval which 
would upset all calculations, it is im- 
possible to see how this equality 
could again be achieved for Germany 
and Russia. The simple fact is that 
the world has outgrown Germany. 
It has become a second-class power, 
not because it is not strong and will 
soon be stronger, but because it will 
remain a midget between Russia and 
the United States. Germany can exist 
only as a member of the Eastern or 
the Western bloc, never again as an 
independent operator between them. 

Moreover, the quality of member- 
ship makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. The Soviet Union has no rea- 
son even to be interested in a Ger- 
man ally which, by definition, would 
retain freedom of thought and move- 


ment and could be expected to dey 
to the West. Moscow is interes 
only in a German satellite unde, a 
solute and irrevocable control, Th 
huge majority of Germans is keg, 
conscious of this fact. 

On the economic side, the Pictur 
is no different. There are no grow4 
for assuming that Russia could hy 
West Germany with trade, in go 
times or bad. If anything, the patien 
of revived Soviet foreign trade sing 


VON SEECKT'S MOSCOW LINK.. 


Stalin’s death indicates that Mos 
itself is not seriously consideriy 
this as a possibility. 

In the light of this rather hearte- 
ing appraisal of German immunity 
Soviet attraction, where is the dang 
in recent proposals of direct conlad 
with the Soviet Union? Lacking a 
evidence of specific sinister inte: 
tions, one must reply that the danget 
lies in the situation. The propostt 
came after the collapse of the Beria 
Conference had again confirmed tit 
deadlock between Russia and th 
Western powers on the German qué 
tion. They were made at a time wht 
France had reduced the policy d 
European defense and integration 
a state of tragi-comic confusio 
Lastly, they came on the eve of ® 


important provincial election, aol 
from a political party that's "— 
bitious, unsteady and rather @ 
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grupulous when soliciting votes. 
it was on April 7 that Dr. Karl- 
Georg Pfleiderer of the Free Demo- 
watic party publicly broached the 
idea of a direct political approach to 
ihe Soviet Union. In the course of a 
jundestag debate on the Foreign Of- 
foe budget, Dr. Pfleiderer remarked 
tat, while Germany was now well 
represented abroad, there remained 
a large blank space on the map, a 
yra incognita for Germany except 


1.» WAS SNAPPED BY HITLER 


through hearsay. “I mean,” he said, 
“the whole world from Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest, Sofia, Bucharest 
and Moscow to Peking in the Far 
fas.” And he hoped vaguely for 


} Progress in this respect. 


Dr. Pfleiderer did not reveal that 
tt had already been to East Berlin 
to sound out Soviet Deputy High 
Commissioner Mirozhnichenko about 
a informal trip to Moscow by a 
soup of Bundestag deputies, and 
that he had received an encouraging 
answer. Early in May, Dr. Pfleiderer 
taborated his plan somewhat in pub- 
lic to emphasize the informal nature 
of any delegation which went to Mos- 


se and to tack on the humanitarian 
| 4m of discussing the release of Ger- 


man prisoners of war with the Soviet 
Red Cross and religious quarters. 
Chancellor Adenauer and _ his 


| Cristian Democratic party promptly 
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took note of the Pfleiderer plan. 
While admitting the need for diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union in the long run, Adenauer 
emphatically deplored as mischievous 
and harmful any private attempt to 
anticipate them at this juncture. 

A few days after all the other big 
parties had criticized the Pfleiderer 
project, the chairman of the FDP, 
Dr. Thomas Dehler, gave it his full 
sanction. In a radio broadcast, Dr. 
Dehler declared: “It would be foolish 
to deny that developments in the past 
months have been unfavorable, that 
time has been working against us 
and against the West, that the 
chances of the military and political 
integration of Europe which we de- 
sire have not improved, that since 
the Berlin Conference things have 
been going more Molotov’s way than 
Dulles’s. . . . My friends and I have 
considered whether it is not neces- 
sary in these circumstances to enter 
into conversation with the rulers in 
Moscow and Peking and thereby con- 
tribute to relaxation of the foreign- 
policy deadlock between East and 
West.” And, as the next step, the 
Executive Committee of the FDP 
approved the Pfleiderer idea of 
taking the initiative “to normalize 
relations between the Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Union.” 

Dr. Dehler, Dr. Pfleiderer and the 
FDP Executive Committee have 
solemnly and repeatedly affirmed 
their devotion to the Western cause 
and have categorically disclaimed 
any intention of following the line of 
pro-Soviet policy which has come to 
be labeled Rapallo. They have re- 
pudiated the insinuation that they 
might want to play the East off 
against the West. 

Dr. Pfleiderer, a somewhat pre- 
cious little man with a considerable 
career in the German diplomatic 
service until 1945, fancies himself as 
an old-school diplomat. High intelli- 
gence and a coy, dry humor make 
him one of the wittiest speakers in 
the Bundestag. But, for all his in- 
telligence, he has irrepressible bridge- 
building propensities. An_ earlier 


Pfleiderer plan attracted brief atten- 
tion in the summer of 1952—a 
scheme under which Soviet and 
Western forces would retire behind 
the Oder and Rhine respectively, 
leaving the bulk of Germany as a 
neutral zone between them. He is 
one of the few non-fellow-traveling 
figures in German public life who 
chooses to give the Soviet Zone the 
full title it invented for itself: He 
calls it the German Democratic Re- 
public, with a straight face. But 
there is nothing to prove that he is 
not perfectly honest in his avowed 
allegiance to Western ideals and in 
his public attitude toward the policy 
of the Adenauer Government, of 
which the FDP forms a part. 

In this spring of 1954, the FDP 
is a very restive member of the Bonn 
coalition. It feels, as it has felt be- 
fore, that it should somehow be 
stronger and more influential than it 
is. But the generous financial support 
of the Ruhr does not seem able to 
make up for the lack of a policy and 
the absence of dynamic leaders. Nor 
can it camouflage the chewing gum 
and baling wire which hold the lib- 
eral and conservative wings of the 
party together. 

Viewed with detachment, the FDP 
seems little more than a brindled con- 
servative auxiliary of the CDU, try- 
ing hard to develop ideas, leaders 
and followers who will protect it 
from absorption by its larger part- 
ner and keep it from breaking up 
under the steady strain of politics. 
The FDP made its maximum effort 
in the Bundestag elections of 1953 
on a schizophrenic tangent all its 
own. It appealed to liberals in liberal 
terms and, at the same time, decked 
itself out in the old Imperial (and 
Nazi) red-white-and-black and went 
after what it thought was the large 
swarm of politically homeless na- 
tionalists and ex-Nazis. The election 
returns brought sad disillusionment. 
The FDP lost ground almost every- 
where, including its stronghold of 
North Rhine-Westphalia. On the 
other hand, Chancellor Adenauer. 
who had made no concessions to 
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anyone in preaching his principles, 
was the triumphant victor. 

The FDP drew its conclusions 
from this setback. It elected a new, 
more energetic and independent, 
irreproachably democratic  chair- 
man in Thomas Dehler, painted itself 
a good republican black-red-and-gold, 
and looked around for new issues. 
A real program, however, eluded the 
party as successfully as ever despite 
much scampering around in the ripe 
fields of poetic liberalism. That it 
never lost its sense of realism was 
revealed by the fact that one man 
who survived all changes in the 
party hierarchy was Herr Middel- 
hauve from the Ruhr, where the 
money comes from. For the rest, 
speeches reflected the will to display 
independence, and _ circumstances 
have provided numerous targets of 
opportunity. 

Free Democratic shafts have since 
been flung in all directions, but most 
have landed near Adenauer. The 
Saar problem brought an almost 
open break when the FDP refused to 
support the Chancellor’s decision to 
accept the van Naters plan. Dr. 
Adenauer had to use all his persua- 
sion and influence to bring the party 
back into line. In short, he had to 
counterattack with a meat cleaver, 
threatening to throw the FDP out of 
the coalition and block the re-elec- 
tion of Theodor Heuss (FDP) to the 
West German Presidency. 

All the while, of course, the new 
Pfleiderer plan was bubbling in the 
background. And suggestions of dis- 
content and self-assertion began to 
appear in another coalition party, 
the refugee group known as the “All- 
German Bioc.” The provincial par- 
liamentary elections in the largest of 
North 
Rhine-Westphalia, slated for June 
27, suggest an immediate cause for 
much of this maneuvering. No over- 
riding domestic issues have arisen. 
high prosperity leaves 
only the religious-school question 
and the hapless Federal Minister for 
Family Affairs up for debate on the 
domestic the main 


Germany’s nine provinces, 


Continued 


scene. Hence, 


weight of campaigning may well 
swing to foreign policy. The -FDP 
certainly seems to feel that, by 
openly attacking some of the key ele- 
ments of Adenauer’s alignment with 
the West, it can recoup its losses and 
heighten its influence if not inside 
then outside the Government. The 
results will show whether it has 
guessed right. 

There is no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor is vulnerable and is extremely 
sensitive about his exposed position. 
His program of unequivocal soli- 
darity with the West has brought his 
country no political dividends for 
some time; on the contrary, through 
it Germany has remained suspended 
in a sort of limbo under the Occupa- 
tion Statute, neither occupied nor 
fully free. Ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty and 
of the which 
grant the sovereignty and equality 
that Germany demands, has been 


Bonn Conventions, 


postponed, primarily by France, on 
pretexts that look flimsier and flim- 
sier in German eyes. The combined 
cowardice and confusion of Allied 
behavior after the very creditable 
showing in Berlin have made it most 
difficult for Adenauer and his asso- 
ciates to go on endlessly exuding op- 
timism, counseling patience and 
brushing aside demands in the press 
and in politics that Germany under- 
take action in its own behalf. At 
present, this pressure is not critical. 
A crisis need, in fact, never follow. 
But here is where the danger lies— 
a danger of which the West would 
do well to take notice early. 

The Weimar Republic foundered 
partly because the democratic forces 
which tried to keep it afloat received 
insufficient recognition and help from 
the Western nations which had the 
greatest interest in seeing it survive. 
Bonn is in many essential ways far 
stronger than Weimar. But there is 
no guarantee that its present leaders 
and their policy would long outlast 
the failure of their main efforts. Un- 
requited love may make beautiful 
poetry, but it draws few votes. 

The new impulses in German-Rus- 


sian relations are an expression and, 
at the same time, an active elemey 
of a potentially dangerous situation, 
They reflect the paralysis of Westem 
planning, and they inject into th 
German political scene for the fing 
time the outlines of an alternative ty 
the present course. Specious anj 
fragmentary though this alternatiyg 
is, it could serve as a rallying point 
for those who fird fault with th 
policy of Western integration. It ix 
worth noting that the Social Demo. 
crats, for all the verve with which 
they attack Adenauer, have stayed 
away from this dubious and delicate 
field. It may be said that they hare 
consistently sought more _ attractive 
variations of Adenauer’s basic themes 
rather than logical alternatives. 

For the first time, too, the Phe. 
derer plan presents a course which 
is capable of development and “in- 
provement” in a straight line by th 
wrong people. It begins as a modet, 
reasonable desire to set up channek 
of communication with a vast neigh- 
boring power. It proceeds, with Mos 
cow’s discreet encouragement, to the 
growth of a good-neighbor policy in 
which, it goes without saying, “pro 
vocative” acts and entanglements like 
EDC or NATO have no place. I 
leads, probably with several shifts in 
the dramatis personae along the way, 
not to 1939 or Tauroggen but to nev- 
trality. And neutrality, as everybody 
but the neutralist knows, is a clout: 
cuckoo land between East and Wes 
whose integrity is respected while 
the Communists take over. 

All this may seem a very datk 
construction to put on recent evens 


It is by no means impossible. I 


even edges over into probability 9 
long as Western policy leaves it 
German supporters hanging in ¢ 
void. We should lose no time it 
taking remedial measures to end the 
vacuum in which “alternatives” jel 
Concretely, by implementing the 
Bonn Conventions and EDC, or by 
bringing Germany into NATO, the 
West must bind Germany to itself 
and restore the sense of comm 
purpose which will otherwise fade 
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iwcE | WROTE my first little piece 
about the goings-on at the Uni- 
sity of Michigan [THE New 
leer, May 17], the crisis has de- 
oped at a frightening rate. On 
Yay 10, an Un-American Activities 











































ttractive 
> themes fy subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
es, entatives met at Lansing under the 
1e Pf-;. je cuirmanship of Congressman Kit 
> which Cardy. During the day, three pro- 
nd “in (e esors and two graduate students 
. by the fe were questioned. 
nile President Harlan H. Hatcher had 
hannes ( *mounced far in advance that the 
t neigh. fm lniversity expected members of the 
th Mos: i faculty to cooperate with any prop- 
tothe I ly constituted committee. All five 
licy in J! these men took refuge behind 
“pro J ‘itious amendments to the Constitu- 
nts like i tion. That same night—“late” that 
ace, It JE Bight, as the Michigan Daily reported 
hifts in | —the President suspended the three 
6 Way, teachers. Though the men’s salaries 
to neu jm Were not stopped, the action seemed 
rybody fF © members of the faculty and stu- 
cloud. J ‘ent body too violent and too eagerly 
| Wet # P!ompt—as if the President were too 
whik  *Xious to prove himself cooperative. 
The two graduate students have 
dark been dealt with less violently. The 
vents | President conferred long and care- 
Je. It ‘lly with the student committee ap- 
ity s pointed to consider such matters. It 
os its J "8 decided to take no action at 
in a | Pesent. The two young men have 
ne if been charged with contempt of Con- 
d the ME &tess. If these committee citations are 
’ jel  “Ustained by Congress, their cases 
the F Will be reconsidered. The matter of 
by their being awarded doctoral degrees 
, the F to be left to the Department of 
itt Economies, There is general approval 
mn of the handling of these two cases. 
ade. With regard to the suspension of 
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By William E. Bohn 


Red Probers 
On the Campus 


the three young professors, a terrific 
debate is still going on. Their cases 
are now being investigated by their 
deans, who will report to the Presi- 
dent. If the facts seem to warrant it, 
the cases will be taken to the com- 
mittee of the University Senate which 
has been set up to deal with charges 
against faculty members. The de- 
cisions of this committee will then 
go to the ultimate authority, the 
Board of Regents. 

Whether all this constitutes fair 
treatment is the great question now 
before the University community. 
Petitions in favor of the teachers 
are circulating and securing great 
lists of signatures among both stu- 
dents and faculty members. A forum 
meeting for discussion of the whole 
affair was arranged by the Student 
Legislature. Four of the accused men 
defended themselves, and there was 
a hot discussion participated in by 
many persons in the large audience. 
The SL itself voted unanimously to 
approve the action on the two gradu- 
ate students. By a vote of 16 to 11, 
it approved the suspension of the 
three professors. But the 11 members 
in opposition put up a stiff fight. 

An incident in connection with 
the Lansing hearing has led to bit- 
terness within the faculty, and _ be- 
tween the faculty and the President. 
which is without precedent in the 
history of the University. When the 
trio of professors learned that they 
were to be called, they conferred 
with the heads of their departments, 
their deans, the President and other 
trusted friends. Before these friends 
and official superiors, they made 
complete confessions of whatever 


Communist connections they had had 
during their student days. 

What was these men’s astonish- 
ment, when they were on the griddle 
in Lansing, to find that the Congres- 
sional investigators were in posses- 
sion of the facts presumably imparted 
to friends in strict confidence. The 
head of the Mathematics Department 
introduced a resolution at a Faculty 
Senate meeting to appoint a commit- 
tee to find out who was guilty of 
“leaking” this information. In the 
midst of a hot and confused debate, 
the motion was tabled by the Presi- 
dent. Both faculty and students are 
excited about the affair. A headline 
on the front page of the Daily of 
May 19 announces: “Hatcher Denies 
Breaking Faculty Confidences.” When 
a university president has to defend 
himself in this way, things have 
reached a dangerous stage. 

I am too far away to sit in judg- 
ment on these matters. If I am wrong 
about men or actions, I hope that 
someone on the spot will set me right. 
It seems to me that President 
Hatcher, for whom I have had high 
regard, has turned out to be, like the 
parson’s egg, half good and half bad. 
The students and members of the 
faculty have, it seems to me, been 
acting like alert and lively Ameri- 
cans. I am more than ever sure that 
they can legislate for themselves bet- 
ter than Congress, sitting in the na- 
tional capital, can legislate for them. 
And the Michigan Daily ought to get 
some sort of prize for its reporting 
and discussion of this whole compli- 
cated series of events. I am especially 
impressed by a report in the May 14 
number (with photograph) of the 
students discussing the suspension of 
their teachers on the Diagonal Walk 
which bisects the campus. 

But the important thing to bear in 
mind is that the University is worse 
off because this investigation has 
been held. No Communists have been 
caught. But the whole University, 
which is normally a vigorously cheer- 
ful community of young people, has 
been besmirched with bitterness and 
suspicion. 








The June 21 AMA convention in San Francisco will rule 


on a proposed boycott of successful doctor partnerships 


Group Medicine’s 
Big Test 


By Myron Kolatch 


NDER THE GUISE of cutting out 
U: “cancerous growth,” Amer- 
ican Medical Association affiliates 
across the country are searching for 
ways to kill off prepayment group 
medical plans. Although the AMA 
may deny responsibility for what al- 
most amounts to a door-to-door ad- 
vertising campaign by some of its 
members against group medical prac- 
tice, doctors are attending Parent- 
Teachers Association meetings and 
other civic gatherings to discourage 
support of such plans. They insist 
that the public must have a “free 
choice” of doctors, that the “fee for 
service” system is the only one which 
gives a doctor an incentive to do his 
best work, that various private health- 
insurance programs now gaining in 
popularity are inconsistent with our 
American way of life. 

The most recent and effective move 
to shift medicine into reverse was 
negotiated last month, when the New 
York State Medical Society’s House 
of Delegates adopted the following 
“clarifications” of the State Code of 
Ethics for physicians: 

1. Advertising is unethical if it 
aims at enlisting patients for a panel 
of physicians of a medical-care plan, 
company or other organization. 

2. The practice of medicine by 
physicians on a salary “is ethical 
only when such diagnosis and treat- 
ment is for a patient who is a public 
charge.” 

3. Free choice of physician, a re- 

quirement of the present code, is 


vitiated if the patient is required to 
choose a physician from a panel or 
group of practitioners. 

4. Proration of fees is not un- 
ethical if both physicians or surgeons 
actively participate in providing med- 
ical care and if the fee is paid by 
an insurance company. 

At the AMA’s June 21 meeting in 
San Francisco, the New York dele- 
gation will urge the adoption of 
similar “clarifications” for the na- 
tional organization’s Principles of 
Medical Ethics. This would paralyze 
not only prepaid medical plans in 
the Empire State, like those spon- 
sored by the Endicott-Johnson Com- 
pany, Consolidated Edison Company, 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union and Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York (HIP), but al- 
so the Ross-Loos Clinic in Los An- 
geles, Kaiser-Permanente Plan in 
San Francisco, Group Health Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D.C. and 
Seattle, Washington, Labor Health 
Institute of St. Louis, and many 
similar systems established for twenty 
to forty years. It is logical for the 
New York delegation to be spear- 
heading this offensive, because HIP 
is considered the country’s outstand- 
ing comprehensive-care plan and a 
leading proponent of the group-medi- 
cine idea that made the Mayo 
Clinic famous. An examination of 
HIP’s origins and operations is thus 
very much to the point. 

The late Mayor of New York, 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia, was deeply: 


concerned over the fact that city em. 
ployes in lower- and middle-incon, 
brackets often suffered financial rip 
when serious illness struck. He dj. 
cussed the problem with his person 
physician, Dr. George Baehr, forme 
chief of staff at Mt. Sinai Hospita 
past medical director of the Us 
Public Health Service, and noy 
HIP’s president and medical director 
For three years, too, a City commis 
sion studied ways to remedy the sity. 
ation. With the help of philanthropig 
David M. Heyman and a prominent 
lay group that included Winthn 
W. Aldrich, Gerard Swope, Beards 
Ruml, the late Alfred E. Smith ani 
Wendell Willkie, HIP was finally x 
up as a private, non-profit orga. 
ization. 

It began operations in 1947 with 
71,000 City-employed — subscribers 
Today, it provides general prac 
tioners, specialists, surgeons, X-ray 
diagnosis and treatment, physic 
therapy, diagnostic laboratory ser 
ice, visiting home nurses and private 
ambulances for 400,000 people. Of 
this number, approximately 275,00) 
are civil servants and their families 
but the number of non-municipd 
units participating in HIP is growing 
steadily. While it carried only 12 
such accounts in 1947, it now has 
close to 500 and covers United Ne 
tions delegations, tenant groups, s 
cial and welfare agencies, labor 
unions, large corporations and smal 
businesses. 

To get into the plan, one has & 
be part of an establishment alreaty 
belonging to it or a new unit thit 
wants to join. There are no age 
physical qualifications; the annul 
premium for this virtually complete 
medical coverage is $42.72 for! 
single person, twice that for a chilé: 
less couple, and three times that sum 
for a family up to ten. The City pay! 
half this fee for its workers, as # 
most individual firms, agencies 
unions. (Some foot the entire bill) F 


Since 93 per cent of the families oo 


ered by HIP earn considerably le : 
than $6,500 a year, it enables thea 
to enjoy more medical care than th 
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eer could afford before. They are 
also urged to carry hospitalization in- 
arance, like Blue Cross, to avoid 
daggering health bills. 

Actually, HIP itself merely takes 
care of administrative and coordinat- 
ing functions; it does not practice 
medicine. The 400,000 people it in- 
sures are cared for by 30 medical 
groups strategically located through- 
out the metropolitan area and Nassau 
County. Each of these is a self-organ- 
ed medical partnership that has 
voluntarily sought HIP affiliation. To 
qualify, a group must have a mini- 
mum of 30 physicians, including 
gecialists in medicine’s twelve basic 
felds. All its doctors must be ap- 
proved by HIP’s Medical Control 


| Board; in addition, every specialist 


must have a certificate from an 
American Specialty Board, hold an 
appointment in his specialty on the 
staff of a hospital approved by the 


AMA for resident training, or have 


equivalent qualification. 

At its own expense, the group is 
also responsible for providing a 
medical center—which generally op- 
erates as an outpatient clinic—that 
meets HIP’s standards. The plan now 
has 29 such centers, and another is 


' under construction: many are newly 
_ built, some were bought and recon- 
_ verted for medical purposes. 


The financial burden this places on 


_ agroup’s doctors was illustrated at 
recent hearings before the House In- 
| terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 


mittee. The Committee was taking 


| testimony on two bills supported by 
| President Eisenhower and sponsored 
| by Representative Charles A. Wolver- 
» ton (R.-N.J.) : One would make Fed- 
| ral “reinsurance” available to pri- 
| Yate, non-profit health plans; the 
| other would grant Government mort- 
| Sage insurance to prepayment-plan 
| medical centers. 


Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, director 


i of Brooklyn’s Central Medical Group, 
: testified that, from 1947 to 1952, he 
; and his associates put aside 25 per 
3 cent of their earnings, before taxes, 
|, ‘0 finance a center. Their savings of 

| $493,500 were not enough to build 
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it, however, and they eventually 
secured a 20-year $250,000 mortgage 
at 434 per cent from a “forward- 
looking insurance company.” Dr. 
Richard M. Carey, Upper Manhattan 
Group director, testified that for a 
full year all earnings, and for another 
31% years half of all earnings, were 
put in a building fund. A firm then 
put up 24 per cent of the cost for a 
$450,000 structure, requiring the per- 
sonal security of each physician. 
Representative John W. Hesselton 
(R.-Mass.), impressed with the finan- 
cial obligations assumed by HIP’s 
doctors, said to Dr. Baehr: “I should 


53 





in the group or transfer to another 
group altogether. 

This is important not only because 
it gives members a free choice of 
975 doctors, but because it provides 
an incentive for the medical partner- 
ships. For each person under its 
jurisdiction, a group receives $29 
annually from HIP. How this is 
divided depends on the group itself, 
but, as a rule, general practitioners 
get a certain yearly fee for every 
individual under their care and spe- 
cialists are given a stipulated sum. 
Considering the financial investment 
that a medical partnership makes, it 
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HIP CARE: RELIEVES LOW-INCOME FAMILIES OF MEDICAL WORRIES 


like you to list the name of every 
doctor who contributed so wonder- 
fully to the success of your effort.” 
In tribute to them, the Committee 
placed their names in the record. 
When an individual joins HIP, he 
alone picks his medical group. From 
its general practitioners, he selects a 
family doctor, whom he may call to 
his home or visit in the office as fre- 
quently as he desires. Should he re- 
quire any specialized services, a spe- 
cific appointment is made at the 
group’s medical center, where the 
specialists see patients. If a sub- 
scriber is dissatisfied with his doctor, 
he can choose a different physician 


has a vital stake in satisfying its 
patients. 

Perhaps one of the best features of 
plans like HIP, however, is that they 
thrive on keeping people well. HIP’s 
Division of Preventive Medicine and 
Health Education is constantly prod- 
ding collect their 
medical money’s worth. It conducts 
over 100 “education” meetings each 
year, and special bulletins are sent 


subscribers to 


regularly to insured families. 

Thus, HIP and similar comprehen- 
sive prepayment medical-care plans 
across the country make it possible 
for doctors to engage in a form of 
private enterprise that rewards them 
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MEDICINE CONTINUED 


professionally and financially while 
it benefits the general public. 

Why are medical societies de- 
termined to destroy this type of plan? 
The reasons given range from the 
claim that it “would result in the 
deterioration of the quality of med- 
fecal care to our patients” to the 
somewhat frantic assertion that it is 
mconsistent with American tradition. 
None stands up under investigation. 
In fact, there is reason to doubt that 
the societies themselves really be- 
lieve the line they have prescribed 
for public consumption. When HIP 
went into business, for example, it 
had the implicit blessing of the AMA, 
whose judicial committee ruled that 
organizations like it could advertise. 
In 1948, the New York County Med- 
ical Society added its good wishes 
by issuing a sirrilar ruling, but this 
was rescinded in 952. 

The real answer to the above ques- 
tion can be found in a statement 
made by Dr. Alfred P. Ingegno, 
Kings County Medical Society presi- 
dent and leader in the “clarifications” 
fight: “Naturally, the idea of letting 
subscribers go to any individual 
doctor or group of doctors is going 
to hit present HIP doctors right in 
the pocketbook.” As this clearly il- 
lustrates, local AMA components are 
now opposing prepaid group medical 
plans, which they once approved, for 
purely economic reasons. The fear 
that stems from the latter’s rapid 
growth across the nation was pointed 
up in Dr. John R. Garlock’s May 24 
address as retiring president of the 
New York County Medical Society: 
“I don’t want to sound like an apostle 
of gloom, but, as far as I can de- 
termine, the handwriting is on the 
wall. . . . The time for aggressive 
treatment is now, and it demands a 
bold attack.” 

It may be argued that medical 
societies have a right to protect their 
doctors’ incomes, but there is no 
problem of over-supply and little de- 
mand in this profession. In his Jan- 
uary 14 health message to Congress, 
President Eisenhower noted: “There 
are... 159 practicing physicians for 


every 100,000 of the civilian popula- 
tion in the Northeast United States. 
This is to be contrasted with 126 
physicians in the West, 116 in the 
North Central area, and 92 in the 
South.” And a report just released in 
Washington states that the country is 
faced with a severe doctor shortage. 
time an_ individual 
joins a prepaid medical plan, a pro- 
spective customer is taken off the open 


True, every 


patient market. Usually, however, he 
is a person who gets financially sick 
when he has to pay present-day fees 
to cure his physical ailments: he 
would normally wait until his illness 
became really serious before visiting 
a doctor. By protecting their mem- 
bers’ incomes, therefore, medical so- 
cieties are actually inflicting hard- 
ship on a large segment of the popu- 
lation. 

What action is the AMA likely to 
take at its San Francisco convention? 
If it rules against the group medical 
plans, do they stand a chance in the 
courts? 

The AMA’s national leadership 
seems to recognize the fact that 
group-practice plans provide a valu- 
able service and are here to stay, 
even though its local branches are 
not yet this far advanced in their 
thinking. In his testimony before 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, AMA Pres- 
ident-elect Dr. Walter Martin cited 
Article VI, Section 4 of the Principles 
of Medical Ethics—which was re- 
approved by the AMA’s House of 
Delegates in December 1953—and 
indicated that free choice of physi- 
cian was not an ethical requirement 
of medical-service programs for 
which a prepayment plan or other 
third party legally assumes the cost. 

In addition, at the AMA’s St. 
Louis meeting last December the fol- 
lowing warning was issued by its 
Judicial Council: 


“There have been instances in 
which a state association or a spe- 
cialty organization has announced 
an interpretation of a segment of 
the Principles of Medical Ethics 
which is definitely contrary to that 
adopted by the American Medical 


Association. . . . The adoption aj 
broadcasting of so-called pri, 
ciples of medical ethics by any 
other process or by any other gp. 
ciety or organization is to be cg. 
demned.” 

In view of these facts, it seem 
that the national organization yj 
probably try to discourage adoption 
of the New York delegation’s “clay. 
fications.” This is particularly » 
since the Judicial Committee is likely 
to report that the courts will declare 
them unenforceable. 

When the Group Health Associa. 
tion of Washington, D.C. was organ. 
ized in 1937, the District of Columbia 
Medical Society immediately ostra 
cized it by declaring that its doctors 
were guilty of “unethical conduct” 
Trust-busting Thurman Arnold, then 
an Assistant Attorney General, in 
itiated proceedings against the AMA 
and its local society, and in 1943 the 
Government won a decisive 9-0 vic 
tory for the GHA. In reading the 
Supreme Court’s opinion, Justice 
Owen J. Roberts said: 


“The indictment . . . devote 
many paragraphs to a recital o 
the plan adopted by Group Health 
and alleges that, principally {m 
economic reasons and because 
fear of business competition, the 
defendants have opposed such 
projects.... 

“In truth, the petitioners repre 
sented physicians who desired thit 
they and all others should pre 


tice independently on a feelor 


service basis, where whatever @- 
rangement for payment each hat 
was a matter that lay between hin 


and his patient in each individul 
case of service or treatment. The | 
. an associ 


petitioners were . 
tion of individual practitione 
each exercising his calling as # 
independent unit. These inde 
pendent physicians, and the tw 


petitioning associations which 1 
resent them, were interested soli 
in preventing the operation 0! & 
business conducted in the cor 


ate form by Group Health.” 


Since the Supreme Court today J 


seems keenly aware of the neces! 
for social advance, it probably woul 


not now turn the wheels of prog 


into reverse. 
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Texas Is Bigger Than Hunt 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

EXAS IS NOT entirely populated 
by oil-rich millionaires, as read- 
as of certain nationally circulated 
magazines might gather from the re- 
cent spate of stories on such figures 
as Clint Murchison, the big “wheel- 
er-dealer” of Dallas; Sid Richardson, 
the silent oil operator of Fort Worth; 
H. L. Hunt, the Dallas independent 
oil operator whose Facts Forum re- 
millions of dollars 
worth of free radio and television 


| time each year; and H. Roy Cullen, 


who recently brought Joe McCarthy 
to Texas to promote his theme of 
“twenty years of treason” under the 
Democrats, of whom there are plenty 


in the Lone Star State. 


The economic, political and cul- 


' tural foibles, fables and failings of 
these big operators have recently 
been lavishly laid out in Time, For- 
| lune and the Reporter magazines. 
| But, while these men are getting col- 
| orful publicity, other Texans of less 
| note are quietly going about their 
> business and solving some tough and 
_ tather significant problems of more 


} long-range concern to the United 
| States, 


Two of these individuals are a 


i former GI, Byron Buckeridge, and a 
| soft-spoken 
| Almita B. Robinson. As co-directors 
corp 


Negro woman, Mrs. 


» of the Job Opportunities Project for 
4 Minorities of the American Friends 
E Service Committee here in Dallas, 
a they are quietly and effectively break- 
Ps down the barriers which keep 
_ “mericans of Negro or Mexican de- 
» ‘cent from such non-traditional jobs 
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as white-collar positions, research 
work, employment in machine shops 
requiring ability to handle precision 
tools, supervisory and other types of 
work involving aptitude, experience, 
training and education. “No longer 
is it a rarity for qualified minority 
applicants to apply for clerical, 
skilled and professional job openings 
in major businesses and industries 


in Dallas,” Mr. Buckeridge reports. . 


As a result of a Dallas experiment, 
one national concern, the General 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, is now encouraging the em- 
ployment of qualified Negroes as tire 
salesmen in its outlets throughout the 
United States. This step was taken as 
a result of the experience of Ed Reed, 
a Negro, whose record as salesman 
with General Tire and Rubber’s 
Dallas outlet drew the attention of 
company officials. Mr. Reed has been 
sent to other Southern outlets to help 
set up plans for employment of other 
qualified Negroes as salesmen. 

“This may serve as a model for 
other national companies which de- 
sire to combine good business with 
good human relations,” suggest Mrs. 
Robinson and Mr. Buckeridge. They 
explain that the Job Opportunities 
Project is a Quaker experiment in 
race relations. “Based on the friendly 
philosophy of John Woolman, an 
early Quaker, an interview-confer- 
ence method has been evolved and 
used in approaching top management 
and well-established employers,” Mr. 
Buckeridge points out. 

The project puts emphasis on 
every field of business, industry, 


Government, and social organiza- 
tions. Among minority applicants 
placed in “non-traditional” work are 
sewing-machine operators and cleri- 
cal employes at the Nardis Sports- 
wear Company, a stenographer in the 
Dallas branch of the Navy Office of 
Materials Procurement, a foreman in 
a Dallas paper mill, and skilled fac- 
tory workers in the plants of Swift, 
Armour and Hormel packing com- 
panies, the Rubberoid Company and 
many others. 

The directors of the project are 
particularly proud of the results of 
integrating Negro and white workers 
and trainees at the Machine Products 
Company, a Dallas firm which makes 
precision products. Early hostility of 
white workers has disappeared. An- 
other dramatic example of success 
has been the decision by a leading 
Dallas department store to employ 
Negro women as cashiers in the 
firm’s branch in an exclusive sub- 
urban area. 

“A pioneering position is not al- 
ways a pleasant one,” the co-directors 
advise applicants. “As the first mi- 
nority-group worker, one must be 
prepared to face problems. [t may be 
that hostile actions, attitudes and 
stares will be directed toward new 
minority-group employes.” Mr. Buck- 
eridge explains that minority appli- 
cants, if successful in getting “non- 
traditional jobs,” are advised to 
create an atmosphere which will en- 
courage management to consider em- 
ployment on merit as good business. 
They are told that their task is to be- 
come efficient, competent workers, 
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thereby disproving stereotyped ideas 
that Negroes and Mexican-Americans 
are always late, have a higher rate 
of absenteeism, and are generally un- 
dependable. 

Despite the Job Opportunities Proj- 
ect’s many successes, there is still 


Political 


PHILADELPHIA 
-_ aestagge dull May 18 pri- 
mary, in which less than a 
quarter of the electorate voted, 
should not obscure the fact that state 
leadership in both major parties is 
changing. At stake in the November 
election will be the posts of Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, 3 Superior Court 
judges, and 30 Congressional, 25 
State Senate and 210 State Assembly 
seats. 

Bitter dissatisfaction toward re- 
tiring Governor John S. Fine has 
been shown by many Republican 
leaders who supported his barely-won 
battle in 1950. It has ranged from 
U.S. Senator James H. Duff’s behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering against him 
to open opposition by leaders in sub- 
urban southeastern counties adjacent 
to Philadelphia—which consistently 
turn in huge Republican majorities. 
Fine retaliated during the primaries 
by insisting that all campaign funds 
be turned over to one of his aides, 
who sent money for expenses only 
to those county chairmen loyal to the 
Governor. 

Lieutenant Governor Lloyd H. 
Wood is the Republican organiza- 
tion’s “harmony” candidate for the 
state’s top position. An attorney 
and turkey farmer, he has been suc- 
cessively an Assemblyman, State Sen- 
ator and Lieutenant Governor. But 
the GOP has not heen united behind 
its veteran state chairman, State Sen- 
ator M. Harvey Taylor, who is a fol- 
lower of Senator Duff. Either an 
out-and-out supporter of Governor 


plenty of opposition to the employ- 
ment of Negroes and Mexican-Amer- 
icans in “non-traditional” work. But 
the chink in the barrier is being 
steadily enlarged. Gains are being 
made steadily in all major employ- 
ment areas, the co-directors report, 
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Fine or a man acceptable to both 
factions will be chosen to take over 
this key party job. However, with 
the political power his state patron- 
age gives him, and financial backing 
from most of the state’s Big Business 
interests, a Governor, however inept, 
can usually dominate the Pennsylva- 
nia GOP. 

Democrats here are mildly optim- 
istic about winning a few more 
Congressional seats—they hold 11 out 
of 30—and possibly the Governor- 
ship. But, if they are to do so, it will 
take dissatisfaction not only with 
Pennsylvania Republican leadership 
and policies, but also over such na- 
tional issues as the Federal farm 
price-support program, the Presi- 
dent’s rift with Senator McCarthy, 
and the prospects of U.S. involve- 
ment in Indo-China. 

In 1950, Philadelphia’s District At- 
torney, Richardson Dilworth, was the 
best state campaigner the Democrats 
had developed since they controlled 
the state government from 1935 to 
1939. However, the Democrats in his 
home county are split over the new 
City Charter and resent Dilworth’s 
lack of leadership in the fight be- 
tween reform Mayor Joseph S. Clark 
and the old-line Democrats. Briefly, 
Mayor Clark insists on filling all 
routine city positions through com- 
petitive civil service. The leaders of 
the Democratic City Committee in- 
sist that some municipal agencies be 
havens for political appointees. In 
the recent primary, Mayor Clark’s 
forces united with some dissident 
old-line Democrats and defeated their 


“but it will require two or three yey; 
more to make any major bred. 
throughs. We are concerning oy. 
selves with the qualified applican 
and have not begun to deal with th 
main, long-range problem of train. 
ing the unqualified.” 


Polka in Pennsylvania 


opponents in almost every distric, 

At first, Dilworth supported Mayor 
Clark in this bitter battle and helpel 
bring about the defeat of lod 
Democrats in the 1953 election for 
relatively minor city offices. Later 
he tried to arrange a compromig 
when the two contending intra-party 
groups had already established thei 
political battle-lines. As a result, fa 
tions in Philadelphia were displeas 
with him. The state organization 
could not run him for Governor 
even though it felt he could wi 
voters everywhere except in his ow 
county. It is essential for the Demo 
crats to carry Pennsylvania's large 
city, which they have done fron 
1948 to 1952, if they expect to cap 
ture the Governorship this year. Thi 
led to the nomination of State Se 
ator George M. Leader for Governo: 

Americans for Democratic Atio 
has supported Mayor Clark. It ye 
respected District Attorney Di 
worth’s basic liberalism, although i 
disagreed with his compromise # 
the City Charter because it wall 
have allowed political appointmett 
to be made at all levels of cetlil 
city agencies. 

Many independent Republicans# 
disgusted with Governor Fine 
with the recent sales tax he pusle 
through the Legislature. As yet, ii 
voters have had little opportunity? 
compare GOP turkey-raiser 
Wood with young (36-yearald 
George M. Leader, who is a chi 
farmer. Neither man is well know? 
the state, and Pennsylvania prom 
an interesting political battle. 
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for America—An ADA 
for the GOP Right 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 
\\"J" HIRD-PARTY-ITIS” has infected 
Ts extreme Right. The forma- 
tion here of a group calling itself For 
America unites some old America 
firsters with others whose interest 
in politics was aroused by Senator 
McCarthy’s arrival on the national 
wene, Backers of For America have 
announced that they will confine 
themselves to supporting candidates 
in agreement with their views—a sort 
of ADA for the Republican Right. 


But, containing as it does so many 


‘in whom allegiance to certain ideas 


outweighs devotion to party, it has 
been viewed as a possible third-party 


nucleus. 


There must have been some nos- 
talgic moments when the For Amer- 
ica founders gathered. Former Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish was there; 
s0 was ex-Senator Burton K. Wheel- 


'er, Publicist John T. Flynn broke 


bread with General Robert E. Wood, 


head of Sears Roebuck. 


Wood shares co-chairmanship of 


the organization with Clarence E. 


| STRATTON: PRIMARILY A POLITICIAN 
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Manion, who was fired as head of 
President Eisenhower’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 
either because of his vocal support 
of the Bricker Amendment (accord- 
ing to most reports) or (according to 
Manion) because he recommended 
that the TVA be turned over to pri- 
vate interests. 

As yet, For America’s chief sour- 
ces of strength appear to be financial 
and moral. In addition to the re- 
sources of its founders and support- 
ers, the new organization, thanks to 
General Wood’s association with 
Texas oil multi-millionaire H. L. 
Hunt, has access to seemingly un- 
limited supplies of cash. 

For America also has an unofficial 
organ, the Chicago Tribune, whose 
editor and publisher, Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, attended the found- 
ing conference. The Tribune ran a 
lengthy series of educational articles 
on third-party movements during the 
weeks preceding formation of the 
group. But the new organization’s 
moral advantage lies in the clarity of 
its goals, the simplicity of its appeal 
and the enthusiasm of its supporters. 
The backers of For America offer 
salvation in an era when the bearers 
of other messages speak with voices 
conspicuously lacking in assurance. 

The question of money may be- 
come crucial when For America de- 
cides to test its still untried strength 
within the GOP organizations of 
three Midwestern states where it 
might be expected to have its greatest 
success. In Wisconsin, the scene of 
inconclusive skirmishes between Mc- 
Carthy and other GOP leaders, the 
question of ultimate party control is 
moot. In Illinois, the grip of aging 
and ailing Colonel McCormick is re- 
laxing. The state’s new GOP strong 


man, ambitious Governor William 
G. Stratton, has never allowed the 
theory of government to interfere 
with the practice of politics. 

The third state is Indiana, where 
the Old Guard faction of Senators 
Homer Capehart and William Jenner 
has taken a severe beating. Victor 
and new boss of Hoosier Republican- 
ism is Governor George Craig, an 
Eisenhower supporter. Craig won 
control of the State Committee last 
month, after a bitter battle in which 
the Senators accused him of having 
“threatened, coerced. browbeaten 
and tortured” (sic!) loyal Repub- 
licans. The fight will continue at the 
June 25 GOP State Convention. 
when Craig will try to force nomina- 
tion of a friendly slate of subordinate 
state officials. 

In 1952, after Craig’s landslide 
victory, the Jenner-Capehart forces 
permitted him to name a new State 
Chairman. They struck back only 
last January during a routine meet- 
ing of the State Central Committee. 
With Craig out of the state. the Old 
Guard suspended the rules and in- 
stalled their own man, but their vic- 
tory was short-lived. Craig had al- 
ready set up his own “Republican 
Victory Fund,” into which was paid 
the 2-per-cent levy collected from the 
state’s political payrollers. Thus, the 
Old Guard found they had captured 
a penniless, patronageless machine. 
As Governor, Craig could—and did 
—offer more jobs to the faithful than 
the two Senators. 

For America’s big chance to win 
back this state will come in 1956, 
when Craig, constitutionally forbid- 
den to succeed himself in the State 
House, will be most vulnerable. At 
stake will be not only the Governor- 
ship, but also Capehart’s Senate seat 
and the delegation to the GOP Na- 
tional Convention. Indiana’s nom- 
inations for major offices are made 
in convention, where the special in- 
ducements of For America could 
conceivably be better displayed than 
in an open primary. And 100-per- 
cent For Americans are already or- 
ganizing for the critical year of 1956. 
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RECENTLY visited Thailand; the 
linguistic “land of the free.” It 
was my fifth visit to this exquisite 
land of water buffaloes, 
Thais and ever-busy Chinese. The 
free-and-easy climate of Siam has 


languid 


noticeably changed. Forces at work 
inside Thailand, coupled with the 
march of Asian events since the con- 
solidation of Communist power over 


providing further ribs for the semi- 
totalitarian regime of Premier Song- 
gram. In the National Assembly, half 
the representatives are appointed by 
the Government. Most of the ap- 
pointees are Army, Navy and Air 
Force officers. 

Corruption is reaching monumen- 
tal proportions and threatens the 
future of Thailand as a nation. The 


in Siamese Government circle,” 

The denial of the rumors is inte. 
esting, because the denial lists rathe, 
accurately the poisons which are jp. 
fecting the body politic of Thailanj 
The cost of living has risen conside. 
ably. Some of this is due to th 
squeeze by Government. Some stens 
from the corruption of Governmen 
officials and the police. And som 


CORRUPT FASCISM 


IN THAILAND 


The nation adjoining the Indo-Chinese battlefield 


China. now cast long shadows across 
the Buddhist kingdom whose last 
ruler was murdered in bed and 
whose present king relies on a pistol 
as a life-insurance policy. 

Once Siam approached the defini- 
tion of a democratic state. But, in the 
past few years, a tremendous military 
build-up and the widening corrup- 
tion of the Pibul Songgram regime 
have practically done democracy to 
death. The old 1932 
(with its several revisions) was abol- 
ished. and, on March 8, 1952, Thai- 
constitution 


constitution 


land received a new 


By Richard Deverall 


police department not long ago de- 
cided that it would be well to issue 
a statement denying certain rumors, 
to wit, that the Songgram group 
“have made full preparations to flee 
the country: that the financial situa- 
tion of the country is deteriorating to 
what the 
Chinese Nationalist Government was 


a situation similar to 
experiencing before the Communist 
Government took over the adminis- 
tration: that public morality has de- 
teriorated to the lowest depths; that 
there is no justice in the administra- 


tion: and that corruption is rife 


is being despoiled by a semi-totalitarian regime 


results from the impact of the larg 
numbers of Americans employed | 
the Embassy and U.S. Governmel 
missions. 

Police General Phao Sriyanondi 
called for a sweeping crackdown ® 
profiteering merchants. The polit 
were authorized to inspect impo 
orders, letters of credit and m® 
chants’ books. On the one hand, ths 
could check profiteering. On ™ 
other hand, it gave the police an 
portunity to squeeze more out of 
merchants. 

Police General Phao also called i 
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a buyers’ strike. The same man im- 
prisons workers at the slightest pre- 
xt, Workers who went on strike in 
952 were kept in prison chains by 
the police for several months. 

Perhaps the most serious immedi- 









ate economic problem is that of the 
rice trade. Thailand produces about 
45 million tons of rice each year. 







Ordinarily. the country would export 
at least 1.5 million tons at a good 
price, giving Thailand a favorable 
balance of trade. Thanks to the state 
intervention and governmental greed, 







itis no longer easy to dispose of sur- 
plus rice. Thailand must now face a 
buyers’ market and growing eco- 
nomic difficulties. 
When the Thai 
dared it had smashed an attempted 
Communist coup d'état backed by 
Red China and the Vietminh of Indo- 
China, a realistic American observer, 
Hugh G. Grant. formerly U.S. Min- 
ister to Siam. noted that “the so- 
called revolts in Bangkok come with 
amazing regularity.” He made the 
| further comment that “this time the 
revolt coincided with the arrival in 
Bangkok of our American Ambassa- 
dor, General Bill Donovan.” 







Government de- 















Premier Songgram is loud in his 





denunciations of Communist aggres- 





ion, Which he fears may come from 
Chinese Malaya, 





Communists in 





from Kuomintang remnants in Upper 
Burma, from Red China, and from 
the Communists of Indo-China. Along 
with the anti-Communist 
from his 






screams 





semi-fascist government 





come hints that more American aid 
would be useful in stemming Com- 






| munist aggression. 





The threat of Communist aggres- 
} sion against Thailand is real, of 
course. Chinese Communist irregu- 
lar forces in Malaya recently were 
; wing Southern Siam as a base for 
operations against the British in 
j Malaya. The thrust of Communist 
j forces in Indo-China to the Thai bor- 
der has pointed up the reality of the 
threat from Red China and its Viet- 
{ minh puppet. 
_ Potentially, the greatest threat is 
| ftom Siam’s Chinese minority of 5 
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million, who make up 25 per cent of 
the population. Premier Songgram’s 
major political rival, former Premier 
Nai Pridi, is a full-blooded Chinese. 
The Songgram group detests the 
Chinese in Siam primarily because 
the Chinese, through their energy. 
have gained control of the tea and 
rice trade and most of the small and 
medium-scale industry of the coun- 
try. The Chinese make up the skilled 
labor force of Thailand as well as 
the backbone of its trade. 

Most Chinese are vigorously anti- 
Songgram and anti-Thai because of 
the persecution of all Chinese by the 
armed forces. An estimated 2,000 
Chinese youth leave yearly for 
“higher education” in Red China. 
The Government obligingly operates 
a steamship line between Bangkok 
and Red China’s which 
speeds up this long-range subversion 
of Thailand through Communized 


Swatow. 


youth. 

The Chinese Communist party of 
Siam numbers at best 3,000 members 
and is currently underground. But 
thousands of non-Communist Chinese 
are a potential fifth column because 
of the persecution of the Chinese by 
the Songgram Government. 

What about the labor movement? 
The older Bangkok Labor Union was 
almost entirely Chinese and under 
Communist leadership. It has been 
either smashed or driven under- 
ground. A few years ago, the Gov- 
ernment set up the Thai National 
Trade Union Congress. The secre- 
tary-general of the TNTUC until 
recently was Nai Sangh, editor of the 
semi-governmental daily newspaper. 
the Bangkok Tribune. He was also 
chief sparkplug for the Government- 
sponsored MRA movement. At last 


count, the TNTUC claimed 6,000 
members. 
When Vice President Richard 


Nixon arrived in Siam, Nai Sangh 
used the columns of the Bangkok 
Tribune to berate the Lord Mayor of 
Bangkok for alleged “kowtowing” to 
Americans. Within Nai 
Sangh had been fired from his news- 
paper position by Premier Songgram 


the day, 









and shortly thereafter fled the coun- 
try, reportedly for Calcutta. 

The TNTUC has hit a new low, 
and competent observers in Siam re- 
port that the labor movement is now 
all but extinct. Yet, if any country 
needs a strong and articulate labor 
movement, it is Siam. The carteliza- 
tion of industry and commerce by 
the armed forces and the growing 
corruption can best be combated by 
a strong and vigorous free trade- 
union movement. 

When this writer worked in Thai- 
land during 1951, the American Em- 
bassy seemed almost afraid of the 
word “labor.” When we mentioned 
that the Government had expressed 
interest in labor legislation. the Em- 
bassy asked us to lay off “because we 
do not want any labor laws in Thai- 
land.” Later, after the STEM group 
arrived, Director August Flegel 
made known his conviction that there 
was no “labor problem” in Siam. 
Flegel was and is anti-union. The 
United States has lost a golden op- 
portunity in Thailand to spread 
trade-union principles. 

Siam revisited presents a grim and 
depressing picture. Chinese who once 
smiled when asked about Songgram 
now bitterly and openly attack the 
regime. I found that Thais were 
fearful of being observed talking to 
me. “The police listen nowadays,” a 
young man explained. 

Thailand has been hailed as the 
bastion of anti-Communist democ- 
racy in Southeast Asia. Thailand is 
anti-Communist. But it is far less 
democratic today than before the 
American aid program began. Amer- 
ican labor should demand a truly 
pro-democratic, anti-Communist pol- 
icy in Thailand. Pussyfooting and 
floundering are only promoting fas- 
cism and may one day provide an- 
other satellite for an aggressive Red 


China. 





Mr. Deverall visited Thailand in 
his official capacity as roving Asian 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Free Trade Union 


Committee. 






The violence and brutality of some Hollywood films may go over big here at home, 


but even the best of them have aroused considerable hostility in Europe 


Rough Stuff in the Movies 


By Geoffrey Wagner 


\\"" Is ONE IS A BLOW-TORCH!” runs the current ad 

for Pickup on South Street, a jolly little diversion 
about life as she is lived in these United States. And 
such it certainly is. It paints a picture of America with 
a hole in it so big that, as Spillane’s Mike Hammer puts 
it as he drills a victim with one of his specially-slit 
slugs, you could put your arm through without even 
getting wet. It is, indeed, an enlightening film to consider, 
in all ways. 

Candy (Jean Peters), an ex-call-girl, is from the first 
tripped, slapped and slugged by her ex-convict husband- 
to-be, Skip (Richard Widmark). On one occasion, Skip 
knocks the lady out and then brings her round by drib- 
bling beer on her face (having first had a swig himself, 
of course). Candy retaliates by kayoing Skip with a 
bottle and, for her pains, is brutally beaten and kicked 
in the face by a Semitic-looking Communist agent who 
has just “blown the head off” an uncooperative stool 
pigeon called Mo (Thelma Ritter). Recuperating in the 
hospital. Candy is visited by Skip, who leans over her 
bed and busses her, the while the camera pans to the far 
side, lingering deliberately on the ghastly bruises on her 
right cheekbone. The care with which these contusions 
have been made up, coupled with the sensuality of the 
caress (the new Pour-It-On or Swamp-Her kind of screen 
kiss), combines to make a repulsive spectacle. For here 
are prostitute and con-man (guilty of three felonies) 
locked in gluey embrace and presented as the sympa- 
thetic characters. They are, indeed, the two responsible 
for the roping-in of the Red agents, one of whom, the 
non-Aryan Joey, is dragged face downward down a 
stone stairway by Skip and then drubbed and drubbed 
again to a helplessly grunting pulp. 





This is the second of a number of articles on by-ways 
in American culture that we are printing from time to 
time. Geoffrey Wagner, who also wrote “The Girlie 
Magazines” [THe New Leaner, April 5], is the author of 
The Venables, The Passionate Land and other novels. 
He has contributed to numercus literary periodicals 
both in the United States and in Great Britain. 





My argument here is concerned with how such movies 
misrepresent America overseas. It would not matter, of 
course, if this film were taken for what it is: a rather 
surrealist nightmare of everything America is not. But 
this movie is not only spuriously serious; it is actually 
sent to Venice to represent the U.S.A. there. This is not 
even “Americanism with a good right hook.” asa 
Boston City Councilor likes to call McCarthyism. It is 
an extremely crooked right hook. For in Pickup everyone 
answers to money, everyone is corrupt. Morals are dic. 
tated by politics. No matter how venal you may be, you'r 
okay if you’re anti-Communist. If you're not. you'r 
kayoed. The police chief, nicknamed “Tiger,” is literally 
king of a pugilist jungle, the kind of Spillane cop who 
has to be forcibly restrained from kicking you in the 
teeth as you enter his office. Mo, the informer (now: 
“good” character), about to die, tells her killer, “I’m » 
tired you’d be doing me a real favor if you killed me 
now.” To get out of this world, yes—anything! However 
as some of us are unfortunately aware, this is no 
American reality. And yet the film is technically slick 
The acting is no more than satisfactory, but the photog 
raphy is of a high standard and the cutting literally e 
cellent. Skip’s waterfront hideout is an easily detected 
sentimentalism, yet the movie takes us with it. let’s face 
it. And about the only clean thing on display is the stb 
way. 

Not so in The Glass Wall, a job packaged with Salome 
on the short-circuit run which has already aroused the 
surprised criticism of my colleagues in both England 
and France. Here we see Peter Kuban (Vittorio Cas 
man, villain of Bitter Rice), ex-DP, veteran of Aust 
witz, landing in America. His first meeting with Amer 
ican terra firma is on a packing case that splits his ribs 
From then on, he is chased, shot at, and slugged by 
Americans until he reaches the UN building at the ent 

Lacking the necessary papers, Pete has stowed ave! 
to reach America—and what an America it is! Eve 
Henry Miller at his most hep could not improve on ths 
portrait. The first shots show us the Statue of Liberty a 
a tug-boat bearing the banner “WELCOME TO AMERICA 
A voice informs us that Pete is seeking “freedom” # 
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jyman dignity.” What he finds is treachery, vice and 
brutality. 

The first place he goes to is Times Square—in the hope 
{finding a clarinet player he had met in Europe and 
sho can provide him with the means for legal entry. 
{n indifferent, lethargic crowd swirls past Pete, plucking 
ialessly at cigarettes, making for the delirious idiocy 
of the Broadway fun parlors, or drifting homeward in 
ie shabby, trash-littered subway. Teagarden’s trombone 
and @ clarinet provide the incidental music, pouring out 
: cheap-jack, pollyanna sentiment that neatly guys the 
tero’s authentic aspirations. 

The first American whom Pete meets is a girl so poor 
ihat she drops her own instant coffee in a cup of hot 
yater in a restaurant and sneaks a fellow-diner’s half- 
consumed doughnut. She is so cold that she tries to steal 
acoat. She is the victim, we learn, of sweatshop methods 
in the shoelace industry. Pete befriends this girl, Maggie 
Summers (Gloria Grahame); and, although she has 
lived in America all her life, she has apparently never 
come across a kind person before. “I never met anyone 
like you before,” she says to him, and again, “You're 
the first guy I met in my life who treated me decent.” 
The landlady is pressing Maggie for the rent and her 
son, Eddie, is pressing for something more than the rent. 
Frustrated in this effort by the clean-living European 
Pete, Eddie gives him a fearful beating, socking him 
oer and over again. (I counted seven socks, with Pete 
helpless on the floor, and this was after Eddie had got 
going.) And so it continues, the aggressive, well-heeled 
cops shooting at or grappling now with Pete, now with 
Maggie. Once the girl steals two dimes from a pair of 


| brutal shoe-shine boys, who are only prevented from 
} beating her up by the threat of an accusation of rape. 


The only person who otherwise seriously befriends Pete 


isa burlesque queen, herself an immigrant, though the 


clarinet player comes through in the end. 

Technically, this is not a good film. It is not nearly as 
ficiently scripted or directed as Pickup. Pete is a 
hopeless Galahad, and unconvincingly acted by Gass- 


man. The chase sequences, in which he has to prototype 


the alienated individual, are faintly reminiscent of Odd 


| Man Out; and one realizes that, although neither Gass- 
; man nor Mason can act, in the latter film Mason showed 


that he could at least be directed and that he possessed 
a certain personality. Yet, withal, The Glass Wall is put 
over with a certain air of factitious authenticity. And 


| still there remain those of us, like myself, who have 


emigrated to America of late and found something other 


| than socks on the jaw. 


It will be objected that movies have always been 
tough, and that I am merely one of those sourpuss critics 


| bitching about what the masses most enjoy. What about 


Iving Pichel branding Tallulah Bankhead on the back 
in The Cheat? What about Gable (a man obviously ahead 


q of his time) socking Lombard? What of Cagney and 
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his half grapefruit? Agreed. But [ stil] maintain that 
rough stuff has reached an almost insane particularity 
of sadistic delineation in some of our movies today. 
The fight scenes in The Blue Dahlia and 1] Walk Alone 
were almost balletic in design and set the pattern for 
fights to come. In both films, incidentally. the hero was 
beaten in such a way that some permanent physical dis- 
ability would undoubtedly have resulted in real life. I 
once watched a movie fight, a short one, staged with the 
customary balsa-wood furniture at Denham, in England. 
It was a piece of choreography really, and the result 
of endless brooding behind the scenes. In Hollywood, I 
am sure, far more time and trouble is taken over this 
aspect of the picture. 

The Chief Government Censor of Films in New Zealand, 
Gordon Mirams, recently published his researches into 
film brutality in the Quarterly of Film, Radio and Tele- 


‘AN INDICTMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION'? 


vision. Mirams scrutinized 100 pictures, 70 American 
and 30 from other countries, entering New Zealand over 
a four-month period. The Hollywood products were by 
far the most violent (although they included musicals 
and comedies), one feature totaling 25 exhibitions of 
violence, a term conservatively defined by Mirams. A 
similar survey, made by Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University in 1931, showed exactly half the ratio of 
crimes and acts of violence per picture found today by 
Mirams. But this is only part of the story. What Mirams 
does not pretend to—indeed cannot—test statistically 
is the increase in brutality in the individual manifesta- 
tion; his figures, however, are fascinating—13 per cent 
of Hollywood heroines guilty of assault and battery, 
“sympathetic” characters responsible for the majority of 
the killings, and the slap to the face of the heroine a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MOVIES CONTINUED 


virtual cliché. (Where else, as he puts it, would you like 
to slap a lady?) Mirams’s findings are easily supplement- 
ed from the cinema seat at any time. The other night, I 
saw The Cry of the Hunted, another brutal film going 
the rounds with Band Wagon and again starring Gass- 
man. Watching the scene in which the hero first slaps 
the heroine and then immediately clinches with her in a 
kiss, I realized that I was shockingly unsurprised: I 
would have been surprised if the hero had been so out- 
of-date as to show some courtesy to the girl. 

In any case, I ask myself as I take my seat for some 
new “toughie” and the soporific scrunching of beaten 
skulls starts up on the soundtrack, is this mayhem what 
the masses really want? Gilbert Seldes doesn’t seem to 
think so. Nor do I. The straight anti-Communist propa- 
ganda movies of recent years (The Red Menace, I Was a 
Communist, etc.) have proved notorious box-office flops. 
and there are lashings of mayhem here. Analyzing this 
kind of movie in Sight and Sound, Karel Reisz finds that 
“the affinities with Goebbels are undeniable.” He observes 
that the hero of The Steel Helmet bashes in the faces of 
two Korean foes with his rifle-butt (he’d previously shot 
them, but they’re still snoring), that the Commie villain 
in The Woman on Pier 13 is disposed of by a meathook 
through the heart, and that in 1 Was a Communist a 
Commie-inspired American strike is broken up by police 
truncheons in a manner obviously approved by the 
makers. Panem et circenses may, of course, be a method 
of keeping the masses quiet, but that is something else 
again. And judging from Harlem, where I live myself 
and where these films, usually starring John Wayne, are 
shown all] the time, it may also be a method of effectively 
silencing the cinema in our country, since the houses are 
being deserted. 

I am concerned here, however, to point a finger rather 
at the kind of irresponsible movie-making that is losing 
America prestige abroad. J am sure no one takes the 
direct propaganda movie seriously in Europe. But they 
do view with commitment the reasonably well-made ve- 
hicle interpreting American manners, such as Detective 
Story or even Pickup. | saw the former in Europe, and 
a revealing experience it was: for what shocked the 
European audience was the implication behind the film, 
the brutally callous police office with its fingerprinting 
of the casual offender (Lee Grant), its lack of surprise 
at Jim McLeod’s brutality, and, especially, the reaction 
of McLeod’s senior when he learns of the beating-up of 
the suspect: “What’s it going to mean to my job?” 

When From Here to Eternity reached England re- 
cently, two leading film critics independently criticized 
it for similar reasons. Dilys Powell. of the Sunday 
Times, wrote: 

“What is left is a story of a savagery alleviated but. 
oddly enough, more pointless; a good deal of love- 


making, both amateur and professional: and an in- 
dictment of American civilization with which. since 


it is made by Americans, it is not my business ,, 

quarrel but which seems to me unfairly and inoppor. 

tunely to put a weapon in the hands of America’ 
° 9 

enemies. 

C. A. Lejeune, of the Sunday Observer, wrote: 

“In my opinion, this is not an export picture, [ts 
terrible exposé of conditions in the United State 
Army before the attack on Pearl Harbor; its frank 
outlay of brutality; its complete indifference to worl 
affairs; its acceptance of drunkenness as an endearing 
part of American Army life; its completely amoral 
outlook; all these would make me, if I were respon. 
sible for the maintenance of American prestige abroad, 
ban this picture out of hand, before it has a reall 
disastrous effect in foreign countries.” 

Or take A Foreign Affair, which, with its tolerance of 
the black market, its “moida-da-umpire” democracy, 
and its unrelieved portrait of easy corruption of US, 
officials by the “krauts,” did America immense damage 
in Europe. Of this movie, in fact, a Hollywood editor. 
Herbert G. Luft, who himself actually spent some year 
in Dachau, writes: 

“A Foreign Affair has deserved the distinction of 
presenting one of the most revolting episodes ever 
projected onto the screen, namely, a love idyl, a rather 
harmless one on the surface, yet by implication more 
cruel than a picture showing the furnaces of an er 
termination center with human ashes still smoldering 
The fiendishly devised contrast, a ‘catch-and-get-m¢ 
game, played against a room filled with archives of 
war-crime trials, makes the scene, to people with 
memories, loathsome.” 

It is this kind of thoughtlessness and vulgarity that 
it is essential to try to check, not to mention the making 
of a film like /nvasion U.S.A., the message of which i 
that America must turn into a police state, or else. Iti: 
often idle to call forms of culture fascist; yet, thee 
propaganda films come close to being such, for what ee 
do they do but apply the conditions of war and te 
thought-habits of war to peace and call the real 
America? The Scandinavian countries, which retail 
psychiatrists on their film-censorship boards, are by fa 
the most advanced in this matter. A year ago, I sawé 
Danish film showing a young couple embracing in ti 
nude; I was told that the censors, like Mr. Mirams, wer 
far more concerned with the acts and manner of violent 
in films than with the possibility of a movie like The 
Moon Is Blue “corrupting public morals.” Even if vei! 
America are unable to stop mayhem on our screen It 
day (the kids love it), surely something might be do 
to prevent another Pickup from being exported to Venitt 
Giving testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee investigating propaganda in foreign colt 
tries recently, Eric Johnston, head of the Motion Pictut 
Association of America, seemed oblivious of these weal 3 
nesses. Referring to crass and stupid Russian movlé 
being shown (fairly seldom) in Europe, Johnston co” 
placently declared, “People quickly catch on to ptf 
ganda.” You can say that again, Mr. Johnston. 
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By David Dubinsky 


NEW YORK’S LIBERAL PARTY 
AFTER TEN YEARS 


Independent group has raised level of state politics, 


driven Communists out of balance-of-power role 


in New York City formed the 
American Labor Party to meet two 
urgent needs of the day. There was, 
frst of all, the need for a party for 
those who would not vote for Roose- 
vet on the Democratic line. Second, 
there was the need for a party that 
would provide a permanent vehicle 
for independent political action. In- 
deed, there was strong sentiment that 
third parties of liberals could be 
darted in several areas with the hope 
of later linking their programs on 
the national level. 

We moved 


ES New YEARS AGO, liberal forces 


toward these goals 
with such apparent success that, by 


the early Forties, the Communists 


| decided to seize our party as a front 
| for their own puiposes. At that time, 
‘some urged us to make common 
| Cause with the comrades. They mis- 
‘ook a temporary wartime alliance 


for Communist surrender of their im- 
perialistic goals. For our part, we in- 


‘sited that the Communists served 
j foreign masters and that they were 
the worst enemies of liberalism. 


When we founded the Liberal 


) Party ten years ago, we were de- 
| ‘mined to build it as a center for 
/fenuine liberals and one 
F could be clearly distinguished from 
: Communist-front organizations. But 
| 'twas not easy to break the monop- 
a ‘ly the Communists were trying to 


which 
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establish as spokesmen for the labor 
and liberal movement, especially in 
New York. It was 1944, the time of 
our wartime alliance with the Soviet 
Union. 

Our move was not only unpopular 
in the general liberal and labor com- 
munity. It was also running counter 
to the established practices of the 
major political parties in this city 
and state. Nevertheless, we felt that 
the American Labor Party, fallen in- 
to Communist hands, had to be iso- 
lated and ultimately destroyed. The 
Liberal party was to be the home 
for those liberals who looked upon 
outspoken anti-Communism as one 
of their basic principles. 

In pursuit of our strategy of 
placing the Communists in political 
quarantine, we were repeatedly frus- 
trated by the deals that prominent 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
were making with the American 
Labor Party. We knew even then, 
however, that if there were no Lib- 
eral party. if the ALP could speak 
for all liberals and all labor, the 
power and influence of the Commu- 
nists to make deals with irrespon- 
sible and hungry Democratic and 
Republican politicians would con- 
tinue to grow. It was the Liberal 
party that had to teach both the 
Democratic and Republican parties 
of this city and state that there was 


DUBINSKY: ANTI-COMMUNISM BASIC 


no principle and few votes in coali- 
tions with the ALP. 

As for myself, a trade-unionist, | 
felt it important to have a Liberal 
party to speak for the progressive 
trade-unionist. Through the ALP, 
the Communists were using progres- 
sive trade unions to threaten and 
blackmail candidates for office. 
Many, perhaps most, of these trade 
unions are today divorced from the 
ALP—having broken away in 1948. 
The Liberal party in 1944 had point- 
ed the way for those who broke 
from Communist political domina- 
tion in the years to come. 

The peculiar history of New York 
City in the last decade has given the 
Liberal party a special role. We 
found ourselves using our growing 
prestige and our growing vote to 
force both the Republican and Demo- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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LIBERAL PARTY  coxsixueo 


cratic parties to put their best foot 
forward. 

Ordinarily, in the period from 
1944 to 1954, there would have been 
three municipal elections: 1945, 1949 
and 1953. It turned out that we were 
involved in six major battles against 
machine control in these years. In ad- 
dition to the normal years, there was 
a special election for a Congress- 
man on the West Side that turned 
into a contest between the indepen- 
dent voter and the power of Frank 
Costello over Tammany Hall; that 
took place in 1949. There was a spe- 
cial election for Mayor in 1950, 
when William O’Dwyer decided, one 
year after his election, that the Mex- 
ican climate was better for his health. 
There was another special election 
in 1951 for President of the City 
Council, following the Kefauver 
Committee investigations in New 
York. 

In all these contests, the Liberal 
party had a clear and consistent 
policy: to get the Democratic and 
Republican parties to name accept- 
able candidates, liberal and clean. 
As a result of this policy, we were 
able to join one year with the Re- 
publicans to back Newbold Morris 
against O’Dwyer, and another year 
with the Democrats to back Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora against Vincent 
Impellitteri. Though we lost both 


contests, history later proved how 
right we had been. 

Where the major parties failed to 
acceptable candidates, we 
named our own. This policy brought 
some new faces to the New York 
voter: Jacob K. Javits, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., Rudolph Halley and 
even Robert Wagner Jr., who was 
nominated as Borough President at 


name 


our insistence. 

But, as Alex Rose has put it: 
“After most of these campaigns, we 
found ourselves in debt but the can- 
didates did not find themselves in- 
debted.” They were elected; they 
kissed us on the forehead; they 
waved us farewell; and we were left 
holding the bill. 

This also goes for the liberal voter. 
We have some 100,000 enrolled in 
our party. Between a quarter of a 
million and half a million citizens 
have voted our ticket at elections in 
the last few years. They were glad we 
were there demanding the nomina- 
tion of liberal candidates, putting 
them on our line, using our political 
bargaining power to raise the whole 
level of politics in our city. The 
liberals were glad that we were there 
to fill Madison Square Garden for 
Truman when the Democrats would 
not risk the job, to produce the 
greatest open-air mass meeting for 
Adlai Stevenson in all America. The 





HEAD MAN 


President Eisenhower’s habit of wearing a hat on every occasion is 


credited with boosting hat sales by 20 per cent. 


News item. 


Although we have no king, we have 


No need at all to frown. 


We have at least as President 


A man who wears a crown. 


No monarch he, however, with 


A look that’s great and grim, 


For underneath his crown he wears, 


We're glad to say, a brim. 


—Richard Armour 





liberals cheered us as we rolled up 
our debt, but they did not fegl jy. 
debted to support the party with ji 
organizational and _ financial prob. 
lems. 

The second thing we must jot 
to balance the record is the party’ 
inability thus far to elect anyone ty 
a major City office on our own ticket 
—with the exception of Halley's cle. 
tion as President of the City Counc] 
(which was, to a_ certain extent 
more a personal triumph for the 
candidate following the Kefauver 
hearings than it was a party victory), 

As we look at the sum total of the 
last ten years, we must note our su. 
cesses, and we must pose a question, 
Our great success has been to forge 
a party of quality, which we have 
used to isolate and virtually elimin 
ate the Communist-front ALP from 
the political scene, and, at the same 
time, to educate the American lib & 
eral and progressive trade-unionis 
on major issues of national and in- 
ternational policy. The Liberal part 
has maintained a steady pressure for 
municipal reform, has compelled the F 
major parties to put forward bette f 
candidates, has given new and mor f 
liberal elements their first start in 
the politics of our city. The Liber! 
party helped elect and re-elect He: 
bert H. Lehman to the U.S. Senate. 

We have done all this with fore f 
that have been historically and tr: 
ditionally associated with us. Butt 
have not attracted great new fone F 


to our party. Is the New York vole F * 


content with a party of quality alow 
or does he insist that his party be! 3 
party of quantity as well? The bit 
question for the future is whele 4 
there is enough political, moral # F 
financial strength in New York! & 
support a party of quality withoul# & 
early promise of quantity. 

The answer lies with the libe 
community: its leadership and # 
rank-and-file. Are they prepared 
take steps to unite the liberals to 
Liberal party, not as transients bi 
as permanent residents? In the # 
swer to this question lies the pat 
future. 
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SARTRE'S CALL FOR TREASON 


The unabridged text of a violently pro-Vietminh editorial which Sartre's 


magazine advertised and printed, then ripped out of each individual copy 
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On the cover of the April issue of Jean-Paul Sartre’s magazine Les Temps 
Modernes was advertised an article signed by the editors. When the issue hit 
the stands, no such article was in it. Two pages had been ripped out just 
before the issue was bound, much in the fashion that pictures of Beria are 
cut out of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. THe New Leaper has obtained the 
full text of the article which Jean-Paul Sartre did not dare to publish. It 
casts significant light on the mentality of a certain type of self-styled “pro- 
gressive intellectual,” a type present in other countries as well as France. 
The full text of the article follows below. 
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T A TIME when the German 
press is hailing Dienbienphu as 





_ anew Stalingrad and China runs the 





unionist 
| and in & tisk of H-bombing because it wants 
ral patty | ' be Redder than Senator McCarthy, 







ssure for | let us be grateful, for the sake of 
elled the @ having things clear, that Mr. Foster 
rd bette @ Dulles has at last defined French 





_ policy in Vietnam. That policy is un- 
ambiguous: It is war. 


nd mor & 





start in 







» Libera And this war is given the sacred 
lect He. & justification of a crusade. Since 
Senate. | every Communist who is in power 





is, by definition, a triumphant con- 
queror, any nation that goes Com- 
munist is, by the same token, aggres- 
sive, Peace in Vietnam would only 
_ serve the purposes of Ho Chi Minh. 
To negotiate is, therefore, to be an 


th forces 
and tr 
. But we 
w forces 
rk voter 
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eae 







ty alone. 
rty hes f %Complice of Ho, and to attack is to 
The li: { ‘efend oneself. Consequently, the 





whee f American planes now killing the 
oral ai) Vietnamese for France are doves of 
York iF Peace, since they are provoked by 
thout the Vietminh anti-aircraft batteries. 
And any means are justified in re- 
| plying to this insolence. As Mr. 


Dulles says, one must know how to 








> liber 
and ik 







vared 0 take risks: America, teeth clenched, 
Is to Tesigned to its disagreeable duty, 
ents bi fae heart steeled for any sacrifice, pre- 





the wf Paes its beautiful soul to atomize 


> patti Q the Chinese. 






The extraordinary admission im- 
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plied in this delirium—for if peace 
favors Ho Chi Minh, it means that 
we are only maintaining ourselves 
by force—and the impudence which 
brands Chinese aid to Vietnam as 
aggressive when Washington is openly 
financing and supplying the war 
would nevertheless be nothing out of 
the ordinary if it were not a ques- 
tion this time of effecting, by black- 
mail or force, the great “rollback” 
of Communism. Here is the true 
meaning of the Dienbienphu opera- 
tion. Everything is taking place as 
if we had deliberately chosen to 
turn a minor battle into a decisive 
test, as if we had wanted to fight 
with our backs to the wall and pro- 
voke a spectacular impasse in order 
to divert attention from the real signs 
of our military defeat (in the [Red 
River] Delta, for example), to halt 
the movement for peace and provide 
the United States with a pretext for 
direct intervention. 

A maneuver of vaster scope is 
thereupon launched with the “warn- 
ing” proposed by Mr. Dulles to 
America’s allies: Either China will 
stand by idly while free Vietnam is 
crushed by the American war ma- 
chine or it will be subjected to 
atomic “retaliation.” The USSR, 
in turn, will be confronted with the 





choice of swallowing without a mur- 
mur the annihilation of China or 
risking total war. And, in the back- 
ground, the Pacific atolls go up in 
smoke amid the thunder of Judgment 
Day. 

Spare us, then, the legendary fig- 
ures of our generals, our ancestors 
who fought the Crusades; do not 
blackmail us with reminders of 
“those who are dying.” Frenchmen 
are dying at Dienbienphu, it is true. 
But some of them chose this fight, 
and it is not our fight. The others 
are victims whose murderers are 
among us. As for the heroism of the 
combatants, that has never sancti- 
fied a criminal war. Our admiration 
should go first to the heroism of 
those little men who, on foot, in the 
jungles and in the mountains, spring- 
ing from the ground like the wheat, 
carrying rice and artillery shells on 
their backs, rise under a napalm- 
filled sky to assault the barbed wire 
which robs them of their country. 

We must say it here and now: We 
are with them. Those soldiers are 
fighting for us, just as all men 
throughout the world who are con- 
quering the right to be men are 
struggling for us and with us. That 
a handful of Americans dream today 
of destroying the Chinese revolution, 
that some Frenchmen are driven by 
hate to risk a world war in order to 
revenge themselves upon free Viet- 
nam, that panic makes others call for 
military conscription as a “lesser 
evil’”—all this, no doubt, was to be 
expected. But if their combined 
efforts lead to a catastrophe, they 
should know that a certain number 
of men in France—and we are among 
them—are ready to go to any length 
to oppose them. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Criticizing Our 
Foreign Policy 


CHAMBERLIN 


HEN THE home-team pitcher 
W is being hit hard and starts 
giving up bases on balls and throw- 
ing wild pitches, pessimistic fans 
shout: “Take him out.” For very 
much the same psychological reason, 
there is a tendency to criticize incum- 
bent officials and re-examine foreign 
policy when events abroad take an 
unfavorable turn. This is an entirely 
healthy tendency in a free country, 
provided that critics are prepared to 
offer positive alternatives for the 
policies to which they object. Some 
of the criticism that has been float- 
ing about since the situation in Indo- 
China began to deteriorate falls vis- 
ibly short of this essential require- 
ment. 

Walter Lippmann, for instance. 
centers his fire on what he calls 
“three gross errors” of the State De- 
partment regarding France, Germany 
and Britain. First, he speaks of “a 
French policy which has insisted 
upon grossly over-extending the in- 
ternational commitments of the 
French nation.” Perhaps France has 
been over-extended, but why blame 
this on the State Department? It is 
only recently, under the shadow of 
impending military disaster, that the 
French Government has very hesi- 
tantly considered the advisability of 
“jnternationalizing” the war in Indo- 
China. It is fantastic to regard France 
as an adequate counter-balance to 
Soviet power in Europe. What has 
obstructed the obvious solution to 
this problem, the swift rearmament of 
West 
Germany? Was it the State Depart- 
ment or was it rather a succession of 


a friendly, anti-Communist 


22 


pitifully weak French cabinets, de- 
pendent on a negative-minded Par- 
liament? 

Lippmann also accuses the State 
Department of “failing to appreciate 
the paramount importance of Ger- 
man reunification over the so-called 
integration of a partitioned Germany 
in our Western military coalition.” 
Here again, he directs his accusation 
to the wrong address. There is no 
evidence that Moscow was ever will- 
ing to relax its grip on the Soviet 
Zone, or consent to German reuni- 
fication on terms that freedom-seek- 
ing Germans of whatever political 
faith could accept. 

Finally. Lippmann sees a serious 
mistake in “failure to appreciate ac- 
what the 
means to the British.” It is a little 
hard to understand this. The only 


curately Commonwealth 


point in which Britain’s role as a 
United States ally is compromised by 
its Commonwealth obligations is in 
London’s tendency to pay undue 
deference to Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru. 

But if we slow down the pace of 
our Far Eastern policy to that of 
Britain, and accept the proposition 
that Britain’s policy must be in step 
with Nehru’s, we might as_ well 
throw up the sponge in the Far East 
once and for all. While Nehru has 
taken action against Indian Com- 
munists, his record in opposing Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism is one 
of complete do-nothingism. Mao’s 
forces could be in New Delhi before 
Nehru decided whether the real en- 
emy is not the departed ghost of 
Western imperialism. 


Another critic of foreign policy j 
Harvard Professor Emeritus Rak 
Barton Perry, who, during Worj 
War II, made a practice of writin 
verbose letters to the Times on cy, 
rent issues. At that time, the profes 
sor was a flaming crusader againg 
totalitarianism, but his latest Jette 
is couched in the familiar verbiage 
of camouflaged appeasement: We ar 
“increasingly bitter and_ suspicioy 
There is 


“perpetual harping on the menace of 


toward our opponents.” 
Communism.” “We must make cop. 
cessions as well as demand them,” | 
is amazing that anyone could live in 
an ivory tower so remote from re. 
ality. 

There certainly have been gray 
errors in American foreign policy, 
By far the serious was the 
double error of blindly trusting 
Soviet postwar intentions and failing 
to think in terms of Germany ané 
Japan as necessary allies after th 
war, Nearly all our troubles stem 
from this, but I do not recall thet 
either Mr. Lippmann or Professor 
Perry was helpful in pointing this 
out when remedial action could have 
been taken. Indeed, quite the com 


most 


trary. 

Another mistake, of which the 
Korean War and the Indo-Chines 
crisis were inevitable consequencts 
was letting Nationalist China fal 
without more than a token effort 
save it. We were wrong, too, in fal 
ing to accept the challenge of Rel 
China’s Korean invasion by hitting 
military targets in China with eve 
weapon at our command. Still a 
other error was the failure to pré 
more energetically for West Germ 
rearmament, which is even mim 
necessary for political than for mi 
tary reasons. 

By all means let us have reasoitt 
and informed criticism of mista 
whether Acheson or Dulles wa ® 
sponsible. But let us not go off 


false trails or succumb, despite 2 


recent experience, to the belief ti 
appeasement can lead to anything be 
future war under the most unlavt 
able circumstances. 
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wmiefEyeless in Gaza 
oT agains os 
test letter A Fortune EDITORIAL once noted that the world crisis 





wuld swiftly be resolved by a democratic revolution in 
Russia, but that, for this to happen, a revolution in 
Washington would first be required to supplant business- 
ssusual with a new democratic militancy. 

This insight helps explain the strange year that has 
now passed since the momentous Czech and East Ger- 






suspicious 
There i 
nenace of 
nake con 









them,” |; {Eman workers’ revolts. Not only have these Eastern 
Id live in fe people's movements been denied the vital support which 
from ra dynamic democracy should have extended; but the 





cucial middle grounds between democracy and Com- 





munism are in greater peril than ever. For want of 
democratic political and social action, France, Italy, 
Japan and even West Germany are more vulnerable to 
totalitarianism; Latin America and Africa are more 


en grave 
n policy, 
was the 









trusting 
id ing troubled; tension is the order of the day in the Middle 
rany and fast. In Indo-China, the march of the Vietminh columns 







after the is being met with everything but the one force that 
‘les stem Could stop it: a Vietnamese people’s movement for free- 
scall that @ 4om and independence with the active support of the 






Professor @ United Nations. Washington’s various formulas to meet 
ting this the global threat are (1) treaties, (2) money, (3) arms 
wuld have shipments, and (4) in extremis, air and sea war coupled 






with dark hints of atomic bombing. The fact is that 
there is no overall strategy. (Did not the Korean armis- 
| tice help provoke the Indo-China crisis? ) 

Such defective policies cannot be charged to lack of 
intelligence (which respects neither party nor class), 


the con 
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quences, 
jina {al ° to a fundamental disorientation of our people as a 
effort o & Whole. If any individual can be said to reflect the will 







, in fail of our people, it is the President; and his three master- 
of Rel ful speeches (one last April, one last December, the 
+ hitting I third at Columbia a few days ago) comprise a dynamic 





| democratic creed on which an affirmative policy could 





Still a fF be based. Mr. Eisenhower’s three addresses did reflect 
to pres p the best conscience of the American people; unfortun- 
Gernat JF ‘ely, they seem to have little relation to the policies 





pursued by his administration. 
| Why this vast and tragic gulf between purpose and 
policy? Traditional Republican isolationism and budget- 
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reason [F Dalancing are part of the answer; so is the enfeeblement 
nistakes : the Democrats in their tread-mill defense of past 
was tt  lailures, Yet, the clearest manifestation of the disease 






q that afflicts Washington is what, for want of a better 
lem, is called McCarthyism—a deus ex machina view 
E of history and politics which far transcends the Wiscon- 
a ‘in Senator. The security-madness which McCarthy rep- 
| “sents—the fight against people, rather than ideas; the 
) Will to purge and destroy, rather than persuade or 
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create; the substitution of mechanical criteria for jus- 
tice, mercy and good sense; the herding of diverse 
human beings. by means of false amalgams, into rigid 
categories—this pervasive McCarthyism has, like all 
totalitarian trends, infected even its supposed foes. It is 
a bitter fact that McCarthyism scored its greatest tri- 
umph just when the Senator himself was tumbling into 
national disgrace. McCarthy is losing, but McCarthyism 
has martyred J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Captain of the scientists who released atomic energy, 
respected throughout the scientific world. praised re- 
peatedly by Vice President Nixon and other Government 
leaders, Dr. Oppenheimer was judged a loyal American 
by the special board that heard his case: the two-man 
majority also had high praise for his discretion. Yet. 
Dr. Oppenheimer was ruled a security risk—principally 
because he lacked “enthusiasm” for the H-bomb. To be 
sure, Messrs. Gray and Morgan attempted another ver- 
dict: that the Administration simply not renew Oppen- 
heimer’s contract, on the straight political ground that 
he held dissenting opinions. But this traditional method 
of resolving policy differences did not satisfy the Admin- 
istration: Messrs. Gray and Morgan were told to rule 
on “security” only. Scrupulously observing the regula- 
tions prescribed, they branded Oppenheimer. then 
politely criticized the regulations. Since there seems 
little will in Washington to change the regulations. the 
net result of the decision is to scar Oppenheimer for 
life before an amazed world. 

Our question for the first anniversary of the German 
workers’ revolt is this: Is a government which can do 
this to Robert Oppenheimer intrinsically capable of 
revivifying democracy in the free world and inspiring 
democratic revolution behind the Iron Curtain? Or is 
democracy the type of vine that only springs from 
healthy roots? 


Travel Advice 


ELEANOR RooseEVELT will shortly tour Russia for 
Look magazine: she is the first important American to 
be admitted since the wartime Wallace and Willkie 
trips. What she says on her return will be weighed 
seriously throughout the world. Therefore, it seems to 
us that nothing would be more tragic than to have this 
earnest humanitarian return without personally inspect- 
ing the Soviet institutions which we call slave-labor 
camps, which the Kremlin calls “corrective-labor camps.” 
and which Mr. Wallace was led to call “pioneer settle- 
ments.” Certainly Mrs. Roosevelt, as a leader in UN 
Human Rights activities, should formally request per- 
mission to visit the famed gold mines at Kolyma and the 
coal mines at Vorkuta; her appraisal of these camps 
could tell the world much. Should the Kremlin deny 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s request, that, too, would be an impor- 
tant political fact. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 
What Is Nonconformity? 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. 
By Henry Steele Commager. 
Oxford. 155 pp. $2.50. 


Damn the absolute! Or, if that 
makes for too negative an attitude: 
“Exalt the 
faith in progress and in the ability 


open mind, tolerance, 
of men and women to conquer new 
worlds of science and politics and 
economy, to discover new truths of 
philosophy.” Exalt independence, or- 
iginality, heterodoxy. criticism, non- 
conformity, revolt. dissent. experi- 
mentation, freedom. pluralism, in- 
quiry, the pioneering spirit, enter- 
prise, individualism, diversity, volun- 
tary associations. free trade in ideas, 
and investigation (of the scholarly. 
not the Congressional variety) ! 
These words and phrases may 
suggest the mood behind Professor 
Commager’s stirring plea for the civil 
liberties of the human mind and 
spirit. The first three chapters of his 
book are an argument in behalf of 
freedom and experimentation in the 
realm of ideas. The climax is reached 
in the fourth chapter, “Guilt by As- 
sociation,” where this notion is 
shown to be wrong in logic, in law, 
in practice, in history and in morals: 
the pertinent suggestion is offered 
that we might equally well believe in 
“innocence by 
fifth and final chapter asks the ques- 
tion: “Who is Loyal to America?” 
Most readers will be captivated by 
the obvious merits of this book—the 


association.” The 


simple and forceful phrasing. the in- 
cisive logic, the well-ordered argu- 
ment. the ring of eloquence, the 
relevant use of the resources of his- 
tory, the powerful moral passion, and 
the spirit of courage and generosity. 
Nevertheless, I laid it down with the 
uneasy feeling that at one critical 
point the issue had not been truly 
joined, and that a fatal ambiguity 
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lay at the heart of its philosophy. 

This ambiguity has to do with the 
relationship between the absolute and 
the pragmatic—a problem’ with 
which, so far as I know, only Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has dealt in forthright 
fashion. Now Professor Commager is 
well aware that both absolutism and 
pragmatism enter into the American 
heritage. But then he chooses to 
baptize absolutism with the liberal 
name of transcendentalism, although 
transcendentalism is to absolutism 
(Calvinist or Jeffersonian) as rose- 
water is to bean-soup. It then ap- 
pears that transcendentalism is the 
appeal to the “higher law.” 

For the pietist or the atheist of the 
eighteenth century, the higher law 
was God’s law or Nature’s law. It is 
not clear, however, what may be the 
objective ground of Professor Com- 
mager’s higher law. He conceives that 
it “well may be” that some moral 
values are universal. But he defends 
sociological jurisprudence against 
natural-law theory, and he _ insists 
on both the diversity and the con- 
tradictoriness of our several appli- 
cations of moral law. This reader 
therefore has the impression that the 
author, in seeking to domesticate the 
absolute, has succeeded mainly in 
devitalizing and disintegrating it. 

When we are careless of our own 
absolutes, we tend to be careless of 
the enemy’s. In his discussion of 


“guilt by association,” Professor 
Commager stresses the gap between 
membership and responsibility in 
American institutions, and cites the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Schneiderman case “that urder our 
traditions beliefs are personal and 


not a matter of mere association, and 


that men in adhering to a politicl 
party or other organization do ni 
subscribe unqualifiedly to all of is 
platforms or asserted principle’ 
Certainly that is our tradition, By 
it is not their tradition. Membership 
in the Communist party has tk 
character of guilt by deliberate con. 
mitment, rather than guilt by casul 
association. Explicit acknowledgmert 
of this fact would have enhanced th 
force of the author’s argument her, 
It is unfortunate, also, that Pui 
fessor Commager should fall in wit 
the current practice of identifying 
the misunderstood, or misguided, lib 
eral with the crucified Christ. Her 
minds us that Jesus was found guilt 
by association when He consort 
with publicans and sinners. Doult 
less this helps some people to “t 
nocence by association” with Jes 
But the presumption is that Jeuyt 
knew what He was doing, whereastl 
fellow-traveler doesn’t; and that tii 
motives of Jesus were compass 
and redemption, while the moti 
of the other are a fatuous compoutl 
of vanity, idealism and gullibility. li 
any case, the contrite Christian cf 
science would be more ready to idee 
tify itself with Peter who denied, 
with Judas who betrayed Christ, te 
with the crucified Lord himself. 
Professor Commager admits ti 
the creators of our liberties 
absolutists, but he finds that the oi 
tinuing tradition is nonconformi : 
Attacking the concept of loyalty 
conformity in the last chapter, 
calls the roll of the great non® 
formists in the American tradilit® 
Yet, fourteen of the fifteen whom E 
lists are absolutists in the strié 
sense of the term. and the fiteest alli 









justice Holmes, simply does not be- 
ing in the company of the rest. Is it 
willy possible that Professor Com- 
niger does not appreciate the deep 
rap between the philosophy of a Jus- 
ice Holmes and the philosophy of a 
Jelerson, or a John Brown, or a 
Tom Paine, or an Abraham Lincoln, 
ora Woodrow Wilson? 

The ambiguity comes to a head in 
the concluding chapter dealing with 
lyalty. This contains a_ brilliant 
critique of our phony patrioteers. 
But, while it is made clear what loy- 
ily is not, we are left a bit uncertain 
ss to what loyalty is. There are two 
paragraphs that enumerate the tra- 
ditional values of democracy, with 
the added garnishments of pragma- 
tim, transcendentalism and _ the 
higher law. We learn that “loyalty is 
aprinciple, and eludes definition ex- 
cept in its own terms.” An appeal is 
ao made to Royce’s “loyalty to 
loyalty,” although I feel confident 
that Royce’s particular brand of 
philosophic idealism would have 
nauseated both Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, Surely Professor Commager is 
ome man who has the scholarship, 
the idealism and the intellectual 
) BP “apacity to tell us what loyalty is. He 
th Jest aed the question. Why could he 
hat Jest have an d it? 

swered it 

nereas Ey sum, there are t diti 
that tele ’ ; wo traditions 

_ | tnonconformity, and we had better 
make sure which one we are celebrat- 
ing. There is nonconformity for non- 
“conformity’s sake. It arises in an- 
archy, and usually issues, in our day 

& in any other, in subservience to 
vt most tyrannical conformity that 
‘current. There is also a noncon- 
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7 ‘omity which rests on a solid base 
er ki ot the absolute, out of loyalty to 
mE Mich it scorns all lesser loyalties. 





‘he heroic tradition of American 
PPrronformity has always had this 
'B*lid base in the absolute. John Mil- 

0, whom Professor Commager likes 
» Quote, understood this well 
Poough. In the Areopagitica, there is 
phrase which speaks of a “law that 
inlaws itself,” Perhaps, in our time, 
7° may also speak of a “liberty that 
liberates itself.” 
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Rites and Fantasies 


Symbolic Wounds. 
By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Free Press. 286 pp. $5.00. 


On paGE 73 of this book, Bruno 
Bettelheim states: “. . . the reader 
may gain the impression that the 
child’s reactions to his parent pre- 
sent a true picture of the parent or 
of his intentions. I believe that, in 
interpreting puberty rites and cir- 
cumcision also, we have failed to 
separate fantasies of patients from 
historical reality.” 

This statement is quite true. What 
makes the truth of it even more 
poignant is the fact that Freud made 
this differentiation between the fan- 
tasies which retrospectively appear 
to the patient as true events, and the 
real “historical” events of the 
patient’s life. This essential difference 
was borne in upon him before he 
published his Interpretation of 
Dreams, i.e., before 1900, and he 
speaks of it in his letters to Wilhelm 
Fliess, Even before these letters were 
published, Freud called our attention 
to this aspect of psychoanalysis in his 
History of the Psychoanalytic Move- 
ment, and also in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch. Mr. Bettelheim’s reference 
to the difference between fantasy and 
reality is a correct one, but it would 
have been more edifying for the 
reader if the author had pointed out 
that his emphasis on this point came 
directly from Freud. 

Not that Mr. Bettelheim lacks mod- 
esty and discretion. On the contrary, 
he says in a footnote to the lines 
quoted above: “This book may not 
be entirely free of similar errors.” 
It would thus be unjust to point out 
the author’s errors, for they might 
prove to be errors to which Mr. 
Bettelheim pleads guilty in advance, 
or, more unpleasant yet, they might 
prove only fantasies of the reviewer 
or of the many authorities quoted. 

This book deserves commendation 
for providing a more or less eclectic 


Reviewed by Gregory Zilboorg 
Well-known psychiatrist; author, 
“Sigmund Freud” and other books 


compilation of psychological and 
not-so-psychological, sociological and 
not-so-sociological, anthropological 
and not-so-anthropological specula- 
tions on the subject of castration an- 
xiety, puberty rites, etc. The author 
finally arrives at the conclusion that 
a man might more often wish to be 
a woman than a woman might wish 
to be a man. This is probably true, 
more or less; but, beyond certain 
purely empirical (and therefore quite 
valuable) illustrations, Mr. Bettel- 
heim does not offer sufficient evi- 
dential material to prove the point. 
Too many authorities are quoted 
here almost indiscriminately (includ- 
ing some writings of this reviewer). 
It seems fairly obvious that Mr. 
Bettelheim is on the verge of drifting 
into some sort of gynecocentric 
theory, and yet he fails even to men- 
tion its true author, Lester F. Ward. 

Mr. Bettelheim has done an excel- 
lent job of putting things together, 
but one cannot help regretting that 
his scholarship and talent were put in 
the service of a kind of psychoan- 
alytic concordance rather than a true 
analysis. The specialist will already 
know a great deal about the subject 
of the book, while the general reader 
will be confused by the numerous 
technical terms, like “Id drives” and 
“Ego drives,” which have little mean- 
ing for him. 

Mr. Bettelheim is a well-read man, 
and is apparently a person of con- 
siderable intellectual power and ideal- 
ism. The above remarks were not 
written in a spirit of carping criti- 
cism; they reluctantly call attention 
to certain errors in a book by a very 
good man. Mr. Bettelheim will write 
other books, and I am sure that he 
will free himself of the errors of 
technique which cloud the essential 
worth of the present volume. 





Capitalism and the Moral Order 


Reviewed by Arthur Mann 


Assistant Professor of History, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


New Frontiers for Freedom. 
By Erwin D. Canham. 
Longmans, Green. 116 pp. $2.00. 


THE ETHOS and masters of Ameri- 
can capitalism have been under such 
constant attack since the 1880s that 
it is possible to view the fabric of 
modern American history by follow- 
ing the thread that connects Henry 
George to Woodrow Wilson to Thur- 
man Arnold to Harry Truman. At- 
tack has produced counterattack, 
and here the thread binds William 
Graham Sumner, Andrew Carnegie 
and Herbert Hoover. We must now 
add Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
One of 
the purposes of New Frontiers for 
Freedom is to 


Christian Science Monitor. 


demonstrate that 


American capitalism is freedom’s 
answer to the regulated economy. 

As Carnegie and Hoover felt com- 
pelled to argue the American system 
against collectivism, so Mr. Canham 
feels it necessary to rebut Marxism. 
But the author is neither priest nor 
follower of the natural theology of a 
Herbert Spencer or an Adam Smith. 
He is rather a sophisticated observer 
of the American scene who appre- 
ciates the significance of the pro- 


liferation of voluntary organizations 


in our culture. Further, he brings to 
his task a sprightly journalistic style 
which makes clear to the layman the 
meaning of the works of such 
scholars as Slichter and Bowen, 
Drucker and Galbraith. 

Mr. Canham is a liberal Christian 
who believes that capitalism services 
the moral order. The U.S. industrial 
plant, he observes, has provided a 
high standard of living which gives 
meaning to the Christian belief that 
man lives above the beast. The busi- 
nessman, moreover, is genuinely con- 
cerned with looking after his brother, 
the worker, as evidenced in pension 
plans, collective bargaining, and 
profit-sharing. Once a bloody strike 
like Homestead shocked a nation and 
paralyzed an industry; now John L. 
Lewis sits down with the operators 
in conference. The “trustee” has re- 
placed the robber baron. 

What saves Mr. Canham 


Carnegie-apologetics and Hoover- 


from 


dogmatism is humaneness combined 
with flexibility. 
man for Big Business, and labor does 


He is not a spokes- 


not claim him as one of its own. 
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America is the best society, but it 
must get better; Canham’s meliorism 
is militant. He is what intellectuals 
since the 1880s have not always 
been: on no one’s side. He repre. 
sents a community, an entire com 
munity, and an incredibly heterog. 
neous community at that. Canham’s 
primary purpose is to make a syn. 
thesis of what America stands for, 
so that all Americans may know their 
identity in their most perilous days, 

But the synthesis partakes of the 
pious. Aware of the facts of modem, 
industrial America, Canham never. 
theless talks of “free enterprise” a 
if it were a constant in American 
life. One wonders just what this 
term means in an America whos 
many governments all touch on eco- 
nomic life. When these essays fir 
appeared in the Monitor, Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and Seymour 
Harris asked the author to consider 
more fully the role of Government 
in the economy. He failed to do =, 
or at least to do so adequately. Thi 
failure is perhaps explainable: Mf. 
Canham, like others today, believe 
that America, and indeed all Wes 
ern civilization, has a monolithic tt 
dition—in this instance, an econot 
relatively untouched by Governmetl 

The record is otherwise, howeve 
In the 1790s, the Secretary of th 
Treasury made a fledgling, nett 
welshing government solvent it 
cisely because he was an exponen! 
Big Government. Mercantilist pr 
tices and ideology were so commit 
to state governments that free it 
corporation did not arrive until he 

840s. In that decade, Mr. Canhan 
own Massachusetts went into t 
business of education in a really bi 
way on the theory that the sit 
could tax A for the education of 
children. Strong government oF 
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ied through and after the Civil 
far, and, by the election of 1912, 
iie only question was: “Which party 
un best regulate business?” Every 
ghoolboy knows about the role of 
Government in the Depression. 

lord Bryce understood the pe- 
wliar American schizoid when he 
yote: “Though Americans conceive 
iemselves to be devoted to laissez- 
fire in theory, and to be in practice 


the most self-reliant of peoples, .. . 
they have grown... accustomed... 
to carry the state into ever-widening 
fields.” 

Mr. Canham also knows that our 
mixed economy is too complex to 
be neatly boxed, and he is clear on 
the relationship of voluntary organi- 
zations to the emergence of welfare 
capitalism. Because he recognizes 
that America was built on experi- 


ence, and not from blueprint, he 
wisely advises against forcing Amer- 
ica’s unique institutions on other 
peoples. This sensitivity and _ so- 
phistication leave one unprepared 
for his equating of “free enterprise” 
with democracy. The qualifications 
do not qualify; civic theology is of- 
fered as history. The geometer 
teaches, and the historian observes, 
that parallel lines do not alway meet. 





Five Volumes on Two Conventions 


Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952. 
fi. by Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos and Ralph M. Goldman. 
Johns Hopkins. 1,630 pp. (5 vols.) $17.50. 


IX THE SUMMER of 1952, follow- 
ing the two National Conventions in 
Chicago, the London Economist com- 
mented: “Europeans, viewing the 
dumsy chaos of the nominating con- 
ventions... . , will be moved once 
more to reflect that God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form.” 

This “way”—the process of nom- 
inating candidates for the office 
of President of the United States— 
has now been made the subject of a 


jfivevolume study published by the 


Johns Hopkins Press. For two 


asons, this is surely the most im- 


portant work in political science this 
year: (1) Editors Paul T. David and 
Ralph M. Goldman, both of the 


} Brookings Institution, and Professor 


HMaleolm Moos of Johns Hopkins 


have brilliantly compiled a compre- 
hensive study of a vital process that 
isindeed “mysterious” to the Ameri- 
tan observer; (2) they have adopted 
‘ research approach to political 
tience that holds great promise and 
should give us insights into problems 


that have been too complex for the 
Single researcher, 


These books are the product of a 


Project sponsored by the American 
} Political Science Association with 
i the cooperation of the Brookings 
» Institution, The 104 case histories of 
: delegations to the National Conven- 


tions represent the combined re- 
search of more than 100 political 
scientists at over 70 colleges and uni- 
versities. By October 1952, the then 
Executive Director of the APSA, Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, estimated that 
over 15,000 hours, or 714 man years, 
had already gone into the prepara- 
tion of the field reports. 

The four “regional” volumes, one 
each for the Northeast, South, Middle 
West and West, are not all of uni- 
formly high quality. A few sections, 


pages, $5.00. 


their ideas. 


Reviewed by Stephen H. Hess 


Political Science Department, 
Johns Hopkins University 


especially those on the smaller and 
politically less important states, seem 
to draw too heavily on newspaper ac- 
counts. The general level, however, 
is very high. Thus, the excellent 
chapter on Texas, prepared largely 
from the field work of Professor O. 
Douglas Weeks, clearly sets forth the 
political results of the state’s chang- 
ing economy and population, as well 
as the power struggle that resulted in 
victory for the Eisenhower-Porter 
faction in the Republican party and 
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A New WeGraw-Hill Book 


THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By Joun P. Rocue, Haverford College, and Murray S. STEDMAN, 
Swarthmore College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 456 


Here, in a stimulating presentation, are many significant generaliza- 
tions about the nature of democratic government. These points of 
view are documented with relevant and significant facts drawn from 
the operation of democratic government. Most material is from the 
experience of the United States, Great Britain and France, though 
material on other democracies is included at particularly significant 
points. The authors are biased in favor of democracy as a technique 
of government as well as a faith for living. Religious and ethical 
assumptions of the authors were important in the formulation of 
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CONVENTIONS coxnxce 


for the Shivercrats in the Demo- 
cratic. 

In the “national” or integrating 
volume, which makes excellent read- 
ing by itself, the editors (1) chrono- 
logically lay out the “national story,” 
recounting the pre-convention activi- 
ties and party conventions, and (2) 
review the procedures and experi- 
ences in the states. They do a par- 
ticularly good job of clarifying the 
chaotic patterns of state procedures. 
No two states have identical methods 
of selecting delegates. Some, like 
Michigan, Montana and Idaho, give 
little say to the rank-and-file party 
member, with the first step in the 
selection process occurring two years 
before the National Convention and 
obviously long before any candi- 


dates’ hats are formally in the ring. 
On the other hand, many state dele- 
gations are chosen with a great deal 
of rank-and-file participation. Here, 
the editors stress the possibilities of 
the average voter in party nomi- 
nating, the representative character 
of the convention delegates, and the 
absence of bossism. They write: 
“The old-time political bosses 
seem to be dying off without be- 
ing replaced; the former close re- 
lationship between precinct cap- 
tain and voter is disintegrating in 
the older urban areas.” 

As for the events at the National 
Conventions, some will feel that the 
editors’ emphasis is misplaced. This 
reader, for instance, wonders why 


what Richard Rovere called the 


“musical chairs” game at the Demo- 


cratic convention was not stressed 
Here was a situation where it wy 
necessary for a candidate to take, 
position that would distinguish hin 
from his competitors, and, “owing ty 
the shortage of ideas,” the old Ney 
Dealer Alben Barkley oddly becan 
the candidate of the party conser. 
tives, while Averell Harriman fille 
the empty chair of the militant 
Democrats. But, more important, one 
wonders why there was not mor 
stress on the candidates’ national or. 
ganizations. Only indirectly do we 
see the roles played by Lodg, 
Brownell, Ingalls or Sullivan. Since 
four volumes are devoted to the 
states, the failure to accent the lead. 
ership on the national level some 
what distorts the overall picture. 





A Gripping First Novel from Sardinia 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 
Former chief, Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


Perdu. 
By Paride Rombi. 
Harper. 224 pp. $2.75. 


ForGoTTEN by God ahd man alike, 
the sun-drenched island of Sardinia 
lies in the Mediterranean, a com- 
pound of dramatic beauty and all- 
pervading misery. It is sparsely in- 
habited by a proud, strong and 
taciturn people whose life has _re- 
mained as it was a thousand years 
ago, changeless in customs and con- 
cepts. The pivotal forces of this so- 
ciety—honor and family name—are 
safeguarded by a simple, primitive 
but inexorable code. Any infringe- 
ment carries the certainty of swift 
and terrible atonement. 

This is the setting against which 
the 8-year-old Perdu plays out his 
brief and tragic story. It begins on 
the day that his mother, Angiuledda 
Vargiu, marries Efisio Manzella. 
Born out of wedlock when An- 
giuledda was but 16, Perdu had 
grown up in the lonely house of his 
dour grandfather, dimly aware that 
his position was different from other 
children’s and that his birth was 
somehow connected with something 


dishonorable and illicit. Despite a 
hard inner core of disbelief, Perdu 
makes himself accept Efisio as his 
father. The happy and drowsy flow 
of his new life ends abruptly in hor- 
ror when Efisio, suspecting An- 
giuledda of adultery, murders her 
while Perdu lies asleep in the next 
room. 

During the trial, at which he is 
the key witness, Perdu’s love for his 
mother turns into anguished doubt 
about her mysterious past and the 
cause of her death. He becomes ob- 
sessed by the need to discover the 
identity of his real father. When he 
finally does, the truth is beyond his 
powers of endurance. He pulls down 
about him the last frail pillars of his 
life and dies in a manner consonant 
with the fate that had pursued him 
with such relentless fury. 

This first novel by Paride Rombi, 
a 32-year-old Sardinian magistrate, 
is a work of extraordinary skill and 
beauty. At once simple and complex, 
it is swept through by the powerful 


and cleansing wind of pure tragedy 
in the ancient Greek acceptance o 
that word. There is no modern con 
cession to maladjustment here, 1 
miasmic introspection, no maudlin 
self-pity. There is only good and eri 
—and, in the event of transgression, 
punishment, vengeance and death 
Psychologically alien though thi 
may at first seem to us, it becomes 
plausible and even reasonable as ¥ 
follow Perdu on his ill-fated quet 
through the strange, wild beauty ¢ 
his closed world. 

Stemming directly from the gre! 
school of Italian regional literatut 
of which Grazia Deledda (Nol# 
Prize, 1926) was the major S# 
dinian exponent, Perdu was awart: 
ed the coveted literary priz i 
stituted to honor her memory. For 
driving intensity of narrative pi 
and poetic grandeur achieved throug ; 
sobriety of treatment and classi ; 
economy of means, no better choi 
could have been made than tis ‘ 
haunting and moving work. ; 
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DEAR EDITOR 


iagrees with Bohn Column 
Lauding USIA Chief Streibert 


] was somewhat surprised at William E. 

Bon's kind words for USIA chief Theodore 
Sreibert (“The New ‘Voice’ Clears Its Throat,” 
Tat New Leaver, April 26]. Mr. Bohn calls 
him not only “able” and “energetic,” but “very 
ever.” 
According to the record, however, Mr. Streib- 
et has committed the USIA to the doctrine 
that the free world is fighting Russian imperial- 
jm and not Communism. Ironically, too, I was 
onvinced that Mr. Streibert is wrong by articles 
Iread in THE New Leaver. 


Péham Manor, N. Y. Epwarp R. Easton 


Sys Niebuhr Overlooks ‘Our 
Moral Obligation’ to China 


In his article, “America and the Asians,” 
(Tae New Leaper, May 31], Reinhold Niebuhr 
vems not to understand that Indo-China is 
lss important in the struggle for the world 
hin any one of several provinces of China. 
After building up Indo-China’s importance out 
ofall relation to reality, he overlooks our moral 
dbligation to the people of China, our allies in 
Vorld War II. He says: “Communist tyranny 
cannot be clearly discerned by peoples which 
have never known our freedom”—a direct mis- 
statement of history not only in China, but 
to in Indo-China. It indicates, too, a mis- 
understanding of the Communist terror in Indo- 
Chin, which is Ho Chi Minh’s strongest 
weapon. 

Dr. Niebuhr seems intent on justifying the 
Truman-Acheson policy toward China—a justi- 
fication that even Mr. Acheson did not attempt 


;vhen he submitted the White Paper to Presi- 


dent Truman with the comment that “nothing 
that this country did . . . nothing that was left 
indone by this country has contributed to” the 
ull of China to Communism. 


THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The missionaries of Dr. Niebuhr’s faith have 
suffered from Chinese Communism almost as 
much as the Chinese people themselves; yet, 
he seems to see no moral issues in East Asia. 
Are we to look to our soldiers for moral leader- 
ship and to our ministers for strategic analysis? 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Reader Searches for Plan 
To Secure World’s Future 


This is prompted by Everett M. Crosby’s 
letter in the May 24 New Leaver, and I want 
to make it clear that it is written out of a 
desire for information rather than in the spirit 
of criticism. 

Why doesn’t your magazine preach socialism? 
What is wrong with its ideas? Were those of 
us who believed in it wrong? If we were, what 
have you to offer in its place? No doubt Com- 
munism is the world’s greatest menace today, 
but do you think there would be peace if all 
the Communists went back to Russia and 
stayed there? 

Will there ever be peace in the world until 
all the people, or at least most of them, have 
enough to eat? Can capitalism and private en- 
terprise accomplish this? 

It seems to me that some international sys- 
tem is needed under which each nation can 
produce what it is best suited for and freely 
exchange these products with other nations for 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





FOR SALE 


White Colonial home of rare charm and dis- 
tinction. Located in New Hampshire, only 
1% nours from Boston. Completely modern : 
10 rooms, 4% bathrooms, oil burner, steam 
heat and artesian well. Set at 900 ft. eleva- 
tion, overlooking picturesque hills; includes 
130 beautifully landscaped acres. Black-top 
road; 1 mile from lake beach; school bus 
and mail at the door. Price: $25,000. Call 
RH 4-8904 (preferably between 8 and 9 
a.m.). 











Single copy — 15 cents 
30 copies — $5.00 
Send check or money order to 





Reprints are now available of 


THE UPRISING AT VORKUTA 


By Dr. Joseph Scholmer 


A 16-page eye-witness account of the strike of 14,000 miners 
at the great Soviet slave labor camp near the Arctic. 


Reprint Department, The New Leader, 7 East 15 St., New York 3. 


| [= 


25 copies — $3.00 
100 copies — $8.50 











SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS .. . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself, Just fill in the 
enclosed form and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaner, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 














F June 14, 1954 








DEAR EDITOR 


goods it requires but cannot produce. 


CONTINUED 


What 


can you or anyone else suggest so that we can | 


look to the future with faith and hope? 
Portland, Me. Witsur E. Harriman 


Reader Is Disturbed by 


‘Monmouth Facts’ Editorial | 


I was disturbed by the inelastic application | 


of the alleged basic principle of democratic 


jurisprudence in your editorial, “Monmouth | 


Facts” [THE New Leaper, May 17]. 
Is it better for a hundred thieves to go free 


than for one innocent man to be condemned? 


Could you really believe that it is better for 
100 Soviet agents to operate than to damage 
the reputation of one person without cause? I 
suggest that these agents might render all our 
reputations valueless. 

As for your implied barb at Ray Jenkins, 


it may well be a bouquet. It is possible that | 


artificiality, disillusionment and powers of 
specious reasoning, qualities you would not 
assign to Mr. Jenkins (you term him a “non- 
sophisticate”), are the ones that help some 
people betray their country—and prevent many 
others from acknowledging this danger. 


Moline, Ill. 





/ FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


ws FOX 


“BATTLE OF ROGUE RIVER” 


GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


“THE MIAMI STORY” 


BARRY SULLIVAN 








THEATER PARTIES 





Department, 7 Kast 1Sth &&., N.Y.C. 











RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“EXECUTIVE SUITE” 


Academy Award Winner starring 


WILLIAM HOLDEN JUNE ALLYSON-BARBARA STANWYCK -FREDRIC MARY 
WALTER PIDGEON - SHELLEY WINTERS - PAUL DOUGLAS - LOUIS CALHEME 


Directed by ROBERT WISE + Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME” — Gala new rewe produced by 
Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ond 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 





‘'The musical season is now at high noon; ‘Carousel’ is the most glorious of the R 
Hammerstein works, and this is a performance of real quality!''—-ATKINSON, 


RODGERS and 
HAMMERSTEIN’S 


NEW YORK'S BIG BUY $3.60 TOP 
Evgs, incl. Sun. §:30—$1.50 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon. Ferf. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle 6-8989, 








Rosert S. Wo ir | 





PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST Fiz 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 

4 deposit 125 fer mre, $1060 = of imsurance is required. Deposits wt 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 











Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 


“The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 











This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thoroug}i 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax 4 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
The New Le 








Why the Sword of Hope 
is Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold 
and hostile planet, man’s most faithful 
weapon—sometimes his only one—has 
been Hope; and it has never altogether 
failed him. 

Even today, in the battle against one 
of our strongest and cruelest enemies— 
cancer—there are splendid indications 
that our hope and faith are not mis- 
guided; that the long winter of despair 
sno longer quite so cold nor quite 
80 dark, 

Already, cancer patients are being 
cured—completely cured—who, even 
five years ago, would have been beyond 
all help. 

Tens of thousands are living happily 
this Springtime—and will live through 
many Springtimes yet to come—be- 
Cause they were saved last year from 
Cancer, 


Other tens of thousands could have 
been saved by today’s knowledge, if 
only they had been treated in time. 

Why weren’t they treated in time—? 

Because of all of us. We haven’t 
worked hard enough at cancer educa- 
tion and service to patients. And we 
still haven’ t given enough money for training 
physicians, for clinics, and for research. 


Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of 
the American Cancer Society’s struggle 
against a mighty implacable enemy—is 
stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 
might be, it’s simply because more help 
is needed from everyone. Much more! 
Won’t you please give really generously, 
this year—? 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 
Man’s cruelest 


GENTLEMEN: 
[_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


enemy 


strike back 
Give 


to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


Jamument Chamber Music Fostwal 
Five eens the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 24 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in G major, Opus54 . . tk ea ee en HAYDN 
String Quartet in E flat, Opus 12. wt 5) | etbatay-a war Fake - acy Fe MENDELSSOHN 
Piano Quartet in C minor, Opus 15 ici Mibiacke! kta 4 Wk 2,0 el ss: Be FAURE 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 25 — 9:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in A, Opus 18, No. 5 ‘ é ; R i 5 ‘ : - a BEETHOVEN 
Tamiment Award String Quartet . . . . ; Er cae ; TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Clarinet Quintet, Opus 115 . . . . 5 ; —— BRAHMS 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinetist 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON .. . JUNE 26 — 2:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in B flat major, Opus 130 . ° sty Mate Declan um ° ke BEETHOVEN 
String Quartet in C major, (K 465) Pee ole” et ii, es iw er, e - MOZART 


SATURDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 26 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 


Suite of Ancient Airs and Dances. : ’ ‘ , : . ; A : * . RESPIGHI 
Variations on a Tschaikovsky Theme ‘ ; : : ; , ; : 3 ‘ . _ARENSKY 
Concerto Grosso, No. 2 (1952) ts Se ee ae ee ee ee a ne ee BLOCH 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 27 — 11:00 A.M. 
String Quartet in A minor, Opus 29? .  . it a a ee ee ee 
Piano Quintet, Opus 26, No.2 . . : - . . . R 5 ‘ ; . DOHNANY!I 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 


Sponsored by the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE . .. TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: 
TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © ¢ e NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 








